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THE BEARD AND BAGLEY HISTORIES 
A lately completed series that wil] solve the problems of the ele. 
mentary grades. 


A First Book in American History 


Blending the best in the social, biographical, and narrative treat- 
ments of history, this text gives an excellent general survey of American 
development from the age of discovery to the end of the world war. 
In style and organization of material, as well as in the questions and 
exercises following each chapter, the book is admirably suited to a first 
course in elementary schools. 


Our Old World Bac* ground 


The second volume in the series is world history linked to American 
history—a book which traces the course of European civilization in order 
to show what each of the many peoples that have come to our American 
melting-pot has contributed to the shaping of the nation—the only 
textbook in the field that provides so broad a view of the subject. 


The History of the American Pece 


The aim of the text is to help stud » think historically—to 
show them the meaning of past events in their relation to the issues of 
the hour. To do this, the authors have followed a topical treatment 
and emphasized the achievements, traditions, and ideals of the nation 
in order to render their book not only a clearcut account of American 
progress, but also the best possible kind of guide to the principles of 
good citizenship. 


AN IMPORTANT SUPPLEMENTARY TEXT 
Benezet: Young People’s History of The World War 


A graphic account of the great conflict—its causes, campaigns, 
personalities, and significance—this book meets the needs of the students 
who were too young during the war to understand the importance and 
order of events. The author’s vividness of style, combined with his 
excellent sense of perspective, makes the text especially adapted to 
school use. 
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Summ’ T i; quite obvious that definite knowledge of the 
high school pupil, physical, mental and _ social, 

I should come before theories of how we should 
educate him. Upon such accurate knowledge an 

1 effective high school depends. We usually think 

of a successful school in terms of modern build- 
ings, choice libraries, and college instructors as 

teachers. These things are all very essential, and 
we would not lower the standard any, but just the same we must 
measure success with finer discrimination and consider the 
ability of holding the pupils through the high school where they 
may be given proper ideals of life and where habits of better 
living will be fixed so as to continue to function after they leave 
school. Such results are acquired, in part, from the studies 
children take; in part, from the material equipment of the 
school; but even more from the intelligent adaptation of these 
to the physical, mental, and social characteristics of the pupil 
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during the high school period. We propose to treat our subject 
broadly under two heads: 





I. What is adolescence? 
a. Physiologically. 
b. Psychologically. 
II. What is the relation of the school to the adolescent? 

Most people understand that a human being, in the progress 
from birth to death, passes through certain stages of growth and 
development each characterized by peculiar activities or traits. 
It is not our purpose here to deal with any of these periods 
except one. The student, the scientist, the practical man of 
affairs, the mother and even the poet agree that the period known 
as the “teens” is the most important because certain social 
instincts then become more pronounced and begin to shape the 
individual permanently in both body and mind. As teachers 
we have been slow to fall into line, and we have made no change, 
or very little, in the way we have handled the boys and girls 
in the high school, from that which was used in the grades. 
But we are waking up. We are indebted to psychology for the 
great interest we are now taking in our young people; not the 
psychology of the laboratory scientist so much as the psychology 
of the school man who takes the experiences of the home, the 
kindergarten, the lower grades, the high school, the store, the 
shop, the factory, the street, the alley, the court room, the doctor’s 
office, the reformatory and even the institutions for the care of 
the unfortunate and interprets them all in terms of human be- 
havior based on heredity and environment and sees man and his 
fellows in the process of making. The data thus gathered makes 
it impossible to leave the adolescent out in judging the worth of 
secondary education. 

The child up to this period known as the “teens” is a sensual, 
materialistic being, (youth is idealistic while adult is realistic). 
He revels in life with almost the abandon of the animal. He 
cares for nothing so long as he is fed, happy and looked after. He 
is attracted by every movement, color and sound. He eats, kicks, 
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sleeps, runs, gets all sorts of sensations through his senses for no 
special reason except that they make him “feel good.” He revels 
in imagination and fancy and is naively curious about every- 
thing, and by imitation, encourged by some of the fundamental 
instincts, and by repetition, he forms certain habits and thus 
adapts himself to his physical environment through gradual but 
none the less definite changes. Then come physical changes that 
stand out clearly, develop rapidly and that call for more adjust- 
ment and even readjustment in his intellectual, emotional and 
moral nature, and that demand that he also make over life in 
terms of himself,—that is, he is the touch-stone by which all 
about him is tested—he is the measure of all things. 

As far as this paper is concerned these changes are held to be 
of prime importance: First, Because they come in the “teens” 
between 13 and 19, varying with sex, nationality, climate, home 
conditions, and immediate heredity, at a time when boys and 
girls are finishing the grammar grades and are entering the high 
school or else dropping out for good. Secondly, Because the 
changes, although physical, have a direct resultant in psychic 
changes. Such is the intimate relation of mind and body that 
we have the saying, “A sound mind in a sound body” on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, a new science whose law is the 
stigmata of degeneration in which defects of body indicate 
defective nervous system and hence defective intelligence. 
Thirdly, Because it is also the time when future greatness is 
foreshadowed by youthful ideals and future mediocrity and even 
criminality by retardation or miscarriage of the large hope 
which is youth’s peculiar heritage. 

The physiological changes stated briefly are: 1. Organs of 
reproduction increase in size; 2. In boys the larynx enlarges and 
the voice changes; 3. The volume of the heart increases; 4. In 
boys the shoulders broaden, the muscles harden, and the beard 
begins to grow; 5. In girls the pelvis increases and blood pressure 
becomes greater; 6. The brain deepens its convolutions and the 
associate fibers extend and the entire body gains rapidly in size 
and weight; 7. The special senses become keener. 
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Girls reach this period some two years earlier. In both boys 
and girls the maturing of the sex function is, of course, central 
in all these physical changes, and we can readily understand how 
the child is put to a severe test to make the transition to physical 
maturity. 


“Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet,” 


and yet eager to peep into the future, to catch a glimpse of what 
the years have in store for him, the young person is, in a 
special sense, in the flood tide of development. Intense vital 
forces are liberated that acquire a momentum that speaks ill or 
good for the things put in their way. Range of individual 
differences increases, so that two young people a good deal alike 
up to this point begin to show strong differences. The dull child 
settles down to greater dullness or becomes quite smart, he does 
not remain the same; while the smart child either gets smarter 
or else becomes very mediocre. 

Up to adolescence the child lives the story of the race,—now 
he becomes an individual. Some are slow in leaving the racial or 
childish stage stage, while others push on rapidly to early maturity. 
Both kinds are found in the same grade in high school and the 
teacher unconciously adapts herself to the level of the physio- 
logically younger children. They are more docile and receptive 
and do not have to be reasoned with as does the adolescent who 
wants to know the reason why even to the point of unreasonable- 
ness, and who wants to originate things for himself, and who even 
resents interference, and who, if the school does not afford 
opportunity to develop such impulses, will find satisfaction in 
various ways outside of school work, or leave school outright. 
This new birth brings with it peculiar resistance to fatigue and 
peculiar edurance and though the adolescent may be subject to 
numerous sick spells, the rate of mortality is very low in this 
period. Both teachers and parents are apt to be misled by the 
exuberance of youth and load the young person with all kinds of 
work in school and at home, forgetting—or else ignorant—that 
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the demands of his body upon his vital forces have never been 
greater than now and must not be dissipated by social and 
economic activities or by unhygienic ways of living. With this 
as a solid background of fact we shall now proceed to the psychic 
changes which spring from the central core or power of sex. 

The period of adolescence is a very plastic time in the life of 
the youth in spite of what we said above that he does not like 
to be interfered with. Note “he does not like to be interfered 
with,” but he does take very kindly to help that is given as from 
one equal to another. He thinks he is grown up and he must 
be treated so. Boys and girls need special care and protection 
lest overstimulation and nervous irritation and breakdown set 
in. There is just a narrow margin between the very bright and 
nervous child and insanity. It takes a wise teacher to know 
when to urge forward and when to counsel to hold back. At 
this time the young people are suddenly seized with a conscious- 
ness of abundant life and they want to express self, and if not 
directed will do so in a most chaotic and destructive manner. 
Mothers rarely understand these psychic signs. They look upon 
the young people as bad and cannot understand how they were 
good only yesterday, it seems, and so changed today. And 
teachers are too bound down to traditional methods of handling 
children to pay much attention to them; hence both parents and 
teachers are shocked when repulsions toward home and school 
come to the surface and when truancies, “hookies,” acts of down- 
right vandalism and runaways abound. The old life is gone and 
the new life is not yet well established. The child does not 
understand himself or his new feelings and powers, although his 
whole future depends on how his feelings are directed and his 
powers utilized. 

One of the most important educational problems of youth is, 
therefore, to effect the transition in such a way as to preserve 
in the life of the adolescent all the finer qualities of childhood 
experiences and to drop by the way those for which he, as a 
member of a social group, will have no farther use. The 
impulse to assert himself positively, as we stated before, is very 
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strong with the youth. He can tell you just how to manage the 
home, including the budget, and the younger children; he sees 
inconsistencies in the school and serious defects in the nation. 
He is full of wise observations and writes essays, that he knows 
will revolutionize the world, on “No excellence without great 
labor ;” “There is no such word as fail”; “Over the Alps lies 
Italy,” and he dreams dreams that he believes will solve the 
riddle of existence. This is all perfectly natural because each 
one feels for himself that he is different from what he was before 
and hence he thinks he is is different from every one else and 
that to him alone have been given the keys of all mysteries. If 
the teachers and parents do not respond to these high flown senti- 
ments he imagines he is not understood and is apt to retire 
within himself—his holy of holies—with feelings of contempt 
for his elders and self pity for self. 

These adolescents must not be dealt with harshly, either in 
language of one father who said, “I'll take the tuck out of John 
and show him he’s nothing but a fool,” or that mother who ex- 
claimed, “I'll show Mary that I’m still boss around here and 
that if she don’t like it she can take herself some place else.” 
What is needed is sympathy yet firmness backed by understand- 
ing, else these youths will cut loose from home, school, former 
associates and all social restraint and go to the bad. 

This is the time when our young people are hungry for the 
lives of the great souls of all ages: for Socrates, Christ, Savona- 
rola, Luther, Andreas Hofer, Washington, Livingstone, Lincoln, 
and they cry out as they read their biographies, “That is just 
what I hope to be or do.” And though the wish may never be 
realized it has acted as a vicarious atonement, a catharsis, and 
has brought the youth a step higher in his racial development. 
Man is the only animal that aspires. Even the humblest work 
that may be taken up has a need of being transfused and enriched 
with the enthusiasm of youth. Indeed, the humbler the task, 
the more need is there of aspiration and hope. Nothing in life 
is finer than the never-ending enthusiasm and this vision. It 
will keep the oldest person young. Indeed, it ts youth and that 
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too the only fountain of perpetual youth. Many a time this 
larger vision of life does not have opportunity to develop in 
normal surroundings. This impulse to be something in the 
world may easily run into semi, if not actual, criminality, as the 
long and pitiful story of adolescent faults and crimes shows. 
The gymnasium and the athletic field of the school will drain off 
much of this desire to show off and daredeviltry, if not carried 
to excess,—remembering that the heart is put to extra work be- 
cause of the rapid physical growth. Debating clubs, oratorical 
and declamatory contests, glee clubs, will give boys and girls a 
chance to orate and soar and show off and flap their wings, so 
to speak. 

In St. Louis there was a decrease of 50 per cent in juvenile 
crime when play-grounds with vaulting poles, horizontal bars 
were introduced, and when a room was turned over to the young 
people where they could debate, orate and discuss the affairs of 
the school, the town, the state, with officers from their own 
number—in other words, the right of free and _ peaceable 
assemblage, for which the Anglo-Saxon has long stood—and where 
ieachers had to have a special invitation from one of the members 
before they could “butt in,” or even come. This was most signifi- 
cant when one boy out of thirty between 12 and 16 years had been 
arrested each year and one in fifty had been brought before the 
juvenile court. ; 

The adolescent boy is very sensitive to ridicule. When his 
voice is changing it hurts him to joke him—that you did not 
know when he spoke if the voice belonged to the man in thé 
cellar or the child up in the attic. Teachers must not force 
boys to sing at this time for fear of permanent injury to the 
vocal organs; and if it is put to the boy in this way, rather than 
that he cannot sing, he will not resent it but retire gracefully 
into the background in chorus work, knowing that, like the 
chrysalis, his time will come, bringing with it great things. The 
growing boy is conscious of himself and awkward as to his arms 
and legs and wants to put on long trousers and keep on his coat 
in the presence of the girls. He suddenly realizes that his shoes 
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are not shined, his hair is not cut in the latest style and that his 
necktie is not of the right colors and mode. And when he does 
fix up he does not want his appearance commented upon but he 
does expect his mother, sisters, teacher and girl friends to treat 
him like a gentleman, and woe to his finer sense of the eternal 
fitness of things if they only laugh at him and treat him as he 
was only yesterday, perhaps. 

The girl, too, is peculiar at this age. She is given to much 
giggling, simpering, whispering, weeping and everything is 
either too awfully lovely or too awfully horrid for any use. She 
loves things that before she only liked or hardly noticed. She 
wants bright dresses and adorns herself with chains, rings, brace- 
lets, gewgaws and flowers. She is partial to perfumery and 
silk hose. | She becomes almost hysterical over Byron, Shelly, 
St. Elmo and Mary J. Holmes, and tries to live on pickles, ice- 
cream and chocolates. She writes poetry, and keeps a diary to 
which she confides all her ideas about the right kind of a man,— 
the Prince Charming. Biologically viewed she, too, is conscious 
of her long legs at first (she soon gets used to showing them). At 
the same time she is more than anxious to expose her arms and 
neck and wears low-necked dresses even in cold weather. She is 
fond of discussing her eyes as to color, size and expression, her 
hair as to abundance and her complexion as to its whiteness and 
bloom, and if it lacks these desirable qualities she dopes herself 
freely with rouge, powder and all sorts of lotions and cold creams. 
Girls, even more than boys, brag of their ancestors and good 
breeding, even bringing imaginary characters into the family gene- 
alogy. Women are proud of the family tree and believe strongly 
in heredity until some member of the family proves to be bad; 
even then they say it is the exception that proves the rule. This 
is only natural, because the female body and soul are better organs 
of heredity than those of the male. Don’t you think the girl 
needs a wise and sympathetic teacher in her teens, especially if 
the mother is ignorant, careless and indifferent ? 

Anger undergoes marked changes in this period and its expres- 
sion, up to now, similar in both boys and girls, shows marked 
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sexual differentiation. In boys the fighting instinct becomes 
more intense and seeks new motives and if properly directed and 
sublimated becomes a wonderful power for civilization. Fear 
or anticipatory pain is probably, says Hall, the great educator 
in both boys and girls during this period. There are many 
things about sex-life that our young people should know, that 
fathers and mothers through false modesty or prudery or moral 
cowardice or ignorance fail to tell them. A wise teacher has it 
within her power to warn, caution and inform so that the youth 
does not dishonor his nature but goes through the time of change 
clean, sane and honorable. The law stands that those who fear 
aright survive, and that ignorance has no advocate with nature 
for violated law. This is not too strongly put when we know 
that Chicago and New York (and other large cities also) 
have letter brokers who yearly receive thousands of letters 
from adolescents, in reply to quack advertisements, in which 
pitiful tales are told of youthful indiscretions brought on by 
ignorance of self. Truly there is no crime but ignorance. And 
who is to blame when the youth sins through ignorance? The 
teacher or parent we say. Yes, but who pays the penalty? 

No sentiment undergoes greater increase in both depth and 
range at this age than do sympathy and pity. These feelings had 
no chance in the school life where the laws of self-preservation 
and habit formation hold sway. Driven now by the altruistic 
sentiment (the social instincts being dominant at this time) the 
boy wants to champion the cause of the poor and unfortunate and 
redress the wrongs of the oppressed. His blood boils as he 
reads about the sweat shops, the child factories, and he glories 
in the opportunity to go to the front when his country calls. 
Witness the number of high school boys who enlisted (did not 
wait for the draft) just a few years ago. At this time in his 
life the boy enjoys reading about the crusades, the age of chivalry, 
the liberation of the serfs of Russia, the freeing of the slaves 
in England and America. The story of Leonidas at the Pass 
of Thermopylae, Horatius at the bridge, Nolan at Balaklava, 
Washington at Valley Forge, Lincoln in New Orleans at the 
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auction block, and Garcia in Cuba, will feed his ideality so that 
should the occasion demand it he will count it a man’s privilege 
to do the utmost that man may do for his fellow man. It is the 
time when hero worship leaves its indelible mark on the heart and 
mind of our youth. The advice of Wendell Phillips that the 
young man should identify himself with some great but unpopu- 
lar cause finds a ready response in one who is fortunate enough 
to live in a locality or time when some vital social issue is agitat- 
ing the public conscience. The girls want to bring home all the 
stray cats, crippled birds, homeless dogs, and to mother the 
babies, nurse the sick, and read to the shut-ins. The school can 
well take advantage of this sympathy and fix it, as it were, by 
letting the girls take flowers to the hospitals, visit the shut-ins, 
care for the children of working women on the girls’ half holi- 
days, so that the tired and busy mothers may have a chance t6 get 
down town, to visit, or go to church, or some club or lodge. 
Girls could write letters for old people, take reading matter to the 
poor-farms and county jail, contribute in small ice cream amounts 
to the support of rest rooms for country women and even write 
friendly, homey letters of cheer to boys in camps or at the battle 
front. 

Girls in their teens ought to read “Little Men,” “Little 
Women,” “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” “Bird’s Christ- 
mas Carol,” “Birds and Bees,” “Black Beauty,” “Beautiful 
Joe,” “Polly Anna,” “An Old Fashioned Girl,” “The Girl of 
Limberlost,” “Emma Lou.” This is the time when the Red 
Cross appeal, the call from the slums, and the missionary propa- 
ganda win such large numbers. This is psychologically right. 
“Last at the cross and first at the tomb” is women’s highest 
tribute. Regularly organized bodies in which both boys and 
girls may collect clothing, shoes, ties, ribbons, combs and mirrors 
to distribute to less fortunate children and the filling of Thanks- 
giving baskets and Christmas stockings will train them in social 
service and their eagerness will disconcert and put to shame those 
adults who measure all help from the standpoint of worth on the 
part of the beneficiary. 
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Manhattan School, in the heart of New York, . numbering 
2,300 pupils, 150 of whom had been sent there as incorrigibles 
from other schools, and most of whom were adolescents, has an 
altruistic school organization. The older boys and girls look after 
the younger ones and call attention to dirty faces and unkempt 
hair and misbehavior, and also criticize each other according to 
certain standards that they themselves set up. If criticized or 
punished by a teacher the culprit becomes a hero or a martyr, 
(this does not apply to lower grades) but not so under this plan. 
The group instinct of morality is strong and its punishment is 
punishment indeed. 

The zeal for institution and organization harks back to the 
tribal relations when each member was vitally conscious of his 
importance in the council of his tribe and when he did his think- 
ing and acting in terms of social worth. Our thousands of 
lodges, clubs, societies, fraternities, unions and organizations 
testify to this abiding social instinct that comes to the front 
in the teens. Gangs that boys form should not be ignored in 
this connection. ‘If men and women are to conduct lodges and 
clubs wisely, the timely place in which to learn the science and 
art of parliamentary law as well as of social control,” says Ross, 
“is the high school.” 

The Brooklyn School, No. 109, was a very dirty school because 
of bad street paving. A group of high school boys took it upon 
themselves to see the city ‘‘Dads,” and they succeeded in getting the 
streets fixed up although like requests from the school authorities 
had repeatedly been -ignored. Boys and girls in the high school 
can be interested in setting out trees, flower-beds and vegetable 
gardens. They can be put in charge of rooms during the 
absence of the regular teacher. Others can assist the backward 
pupils in the study periods. It is indeed a skillful teacher who 
can thus turn the desire of the adolescent for display, to rule, 
to show off, into educative channels that spell the well-being of 
the youth and, what is just as important, social service. This 
hasn’t on it the mark of age and respectability usually associated 
with age, but it solves the problem of teaching morals and incul- 
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cating ideals to which children are not immune as they are to 
just talk or “hot air” as the boys would say. School discipline 
and hence school efficiency reduces itself in the last analysis to 
the mental attitude of the student. If he suspects that you are 
trying to put something over on him, whether work or discipline, 
he will rebel as any red-blooded person would. He will see that 
you are trying to manage him through some new kind of machin- 
ery, or the old machinery fixed up. 

At the same age of adolescence there is apt to be quite a 
struggle—Herculean, we might say—between the love of home 
and the impulse to go out into the world. That means that the 
migratory instinct is coming to the front and the boy, especially, 
is restless at the taunts “tied to your mother’s apron strings,” 
and “the teacher can wind you around her little finger.” The 
past of the race calls to him to go out and hunt for new stamping 
grounds and it takes the combined influence of home and mother, 
and school and teacher, to withstand the lure of the big, purpose- 
ful world. The Germans call this the “Wanderlust ;” we call it 
the roving spirit. But whatever it is it makes soldiers of our boys, 
and causes some to go as seamen to unknown lands, others to 
brake on the railroads and still others to tramp over the country, 
working now here and there, landing in the Klondike in search 
of gold or in the oil-fields in hopes of becoming millionaires over 
night: Frequently, reading books of adventure will give the boy 
vicarious experience, or what we call acting as a catharsis, and he 
will be able to resist the ancient call and remain in school and be 
better prepared for the battles of life later on. 

In early childhood boys and girls played together. No thought 
of sex was present in the natural child; but now, the young people 
pass through a period when they will not even look at each other. 
Girls think boys are horrid brutes and boys wouldn’t be caught 
alive playing with girls! Then comes a strong evolution in 
physical consciousness, and the young people begin to “go” with 
each other. Bourne says that youth expresses itself by “falling 
in love.” Whether it be art, socialism, religion or one of the 
opposite sex, the sentiment is the same. It is devotion to an 
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ideal. It is only when misunderstood by some old maid or old 
bachelor or school teacher who has soured on the world, or when 
poisoned by a trashy story, a cheap vaudeville, a suggestive movie, 
or a low-down dance hall, that improper thoughts come to young 
people. “The sex impulse,” says Hall, “ought to be long-cir- 
cuited, and the young ought not to be allowed to mate too early.” 
The physical suffers and the young people do not get the necessary 
school training to give them the right attitude that they will need 
in the complex relations of husband and wife and father and 
mother, to say nothing of the relations each will have to bear to 
the state and nation. Miss Addams urges that this exuberance of 
youth be diffused into many channels such as literary clubs, music 
clubs, debating societies, welfare activities where the boys and 
girls have a chance to see each other as workers and not as sex 
creatures. This sublimation of the sex instinct will give the 
young people a keen appreciation of music, of pictures, of nature, 
of religion, of philosophy, and create ideals that they before 
imagined were contained in only one boy or one girl. It will 
make poets, painters, writers out of those who would otherwise 
become old before their time in rearing large families who, in 
turn, for lack of proper guidance, would repeat the old story and 
become hewers of wood and drawers of water merely. It is not 
an easy nor a short task to thus substitute science, literature, art, 
music, for the desires of the sensual being; “but is it not,” asks 
Miss Addams, “the sum of the sacred obligation which rests on 
the teachers of each generation and has not the whole history of 
civilization been but one long effort to substitute psychic impulses 
for the driving force of blind appetite or instinct ?” 

The period of habitual obedience and morality or rather 
unmorality is rapidly passing and the desire to act from personal 
freedom and to be responsible to only self is now in order. The 
adolescent questions those in authority and the established order of 
things and thus proves that he has a right in the life he is about 
to live as a responsible creature. Religion makes a very strong 
appeal at this time to the youth. He feels his imperfection and 
insufficiency in the multitude of things that crowd upon him to 
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oe done; so he seeks a higher power. So strong and so general is 
this appeal that we call it an instinct. Hall tells us that 71 per 
cent of all the women and 64 per cent of all the men who belong 
to the church joined at this susceptible period. And if for any 
reason this feeling is aborted it is not likely to manifest itself 
again unless some great stress or sorrow comes into the life of 
of the individual. There is a period of doubt that frequently 
follows this early conversion, that is apt to shipwreck the youth. 
He finds that he did not change very much when he joined 
church, he still has temptations and has to fight the world, the 
flesh and the devil. Here is where the wise teacher or parent 
comes in. He must build up relations with nature, the world 
of good books and the social relations with good men and women 
which are far more important than belief in creed, dogma and 
any set form of mere worship. The attitude of reverence thus 
engendered, says a writer, “this attitude of worship, whether 
directed towards the God of the old-time theology, or toward the 
spirit unifying the complexity of Nature, or towards a life force 
in the sweeping progress of evolution, or toward humanity, is the 
all-important thing.” 

This then is the adolescent boy and girl whom the high school 
is expected to hold four years and put through a course of social 
studies, sciences, English, geometry, foreign languages, commer- 
cial subjects and all sorts of school activities, besides vocational 
training. Quite an array of subjects! But what effect do these 
have upon the pupils? What kind of products does the school 
turn out? There is the test of any system—the products 
turned out. We wonder if confusion results as the young people 
are given so many subjects in so short a time! Frederick Mather 
of Yale says, “A few subjects well taught, like history, litera- 
ture and science would turn out graduates so desirable in the 
essentials of manhood and womanhood that banks and railroads 
would be clamoring for them at the school door.” 

Another thing; we are thinking of education as being inherent 
in subjects, whereas it is in ideals formed. Not what you know 
of facts, dates, knowledge or figures but how to react to the things 
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and the people of the world about you, is the test of an education. 
Another failing that ought to be mentioned here is this; we 
are putting off the time of instilling these ideals,—contrary to 
nature’s demands. We cannot hope to make an educated man of 
a boy whose passion for books begins at eighteen any more than 
we can make a fine violinist or pianist of one who comes to the 
technique of music late in life. The fires of inspiration and 
aspiration must be kindled early, at the beginning of the adoles- 
cent period. 

In a study of school mortality Thorndike gives us the follow- 
ing startling figures:—Start 100 pupils in to school and 90 per 
cent stay until the fourth grade; 81 per cent stay until the fifth 
grade; 68 per cent stay until the sixth grade; 54 per cent stay 
until the seventh grade; 40 per cent stay until the eighth grade; 
27 per cent stay until the first year in the high school; 17 per 
cent stay until the second year in high school; 12 per cent stay 
until the third year in high school; 8 per cent stay until the 
fourth year in high school. Note that 75 per cent are gone be- 
fore the high school time, with merely the tools of learning and 
some habits of behavior formed. What an equipment for life! 
No ideals, no vision, nothing but material things! Is it any 
wonder that making a living rather than making life is the all 
important thing? And is it any wonder that when failing in 
this, life holds nothing worth striving for? 

In addition to the causes of this great and unpardonable 
elimination of our youth from the school, already noted let us 
see if there are not still some others. In the first year of high 
school look at the subjects that stare the youth in the face. Out- 
stare, would be a better word. Algebra, Latin, ancient history, 
geometry. He sees nothing in any of these that he can use out 
in life—now that he is fast becoming a man. In many schools 
he is not even asked what he would like to study—what he would 
like to become—and so he gets disgusted and refuses to play the 
game, packs up his belongings and goes out to hunt a “job.” 

Van Demburg asked one thousand high school pupils if they 
regarded high school necessary to life. 53 per cent answered 
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No; 47 per cent answered Yes; and of these one half changed 
their answer by the act of dropping out at the close of the first 
year. If these pupils could have been shown that each study is 
an open door to the world about them; that mathematics funce- 
tions through its exactness, science is the foundation-stone of 
all economic and social activities and that even the dead 
languages link us to past civilizations that are the wonder of the 
minds of the present,—if this could have been done, the music, 
literature, the student activities, and the other high school 
subjects would have had a chance to get a hold on the sensitive 
heart and mind of the youth and make him more nearly ready 
to face the struggle for existence. We believe that all school 
subjects have ethical values that result in truthfulness, honor, 
cleanliness, health, courage, charity and willingness to serve. 
Another cause of high school mortality is poverty. The U. S. 
Commission of Labor says that 41 per cent of the families of the 
U. S. are unable, because of low wages, sickness etc., to keep 
children in school beyond the legal age. In Massachusetts 48 per 
cent of five thousand children leave school at the high school 
period because of poverty. In New York eleven thousand 
families representing thirty thousand children said they could 
not possibly furnish suitable clothing and proper food to let the 
children enter the high school. In Chicago a special committee 
found that five thousand school children are habitually hungry. 
In many cities this is being somewhat taken care of by letting 
the children have cheap or free lunches or milk. The adolescent 
period, with its storm and stress, physical and psychical, cannot 
be endured when the child is suffering from malnutrition and so 
he lags behind in his work, gets discouraged and ashamed of 
himself and so he drops and goes into the shop and factory and 
thus early takes upon himself industrial responsibility. Widow’s 
pensions, pensions to large families, loan funds for those desiring, 
but unable, to keep in school, the enlistment of public-spirited men 
and women, or even state help, would be better and cheaper than 
the heavy penalty that society pays for its ignorant citizens, its 
inefficient laborers, and delinquent boys and incorrigible girls. 
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Another cause why children leave school is poor eyesight. In 
the lower grades this was not so noticeable. But in the high 
school where so much library work is called for this is a severe 
strain on the vitality of the growing youth, and so he, too, lags 
behind and soon quits school. Dr. Case reports that of the four 
thousand inmates of the Elmira Reformatory in one special year 
four hundred boys said they had dropped out of school because 
they had poor eyes; at first they loafed about the streets, did odd 
jobs, then they took to petty stealing and at last landed in the 
reformatory. The remedy here is very plain. Inspection of 
eyes and then glasses—at public expense if need be. Still 
another reason is because of the lack of help at home on the 
lessons. Up to this time the work has not been hard and father 
or mother could give some assistance. Now the work his harder. 
The child does not know his teacher so well either. The depart- 
mental work gives him a separate teacher in each subject. She is 
not particularly interested in the pupils outside of the class 
recitation. If he has his lesson, well and good. He gets a good 
grade. If not, also well and good; he gets a poor grade. Failing 
thus several times he soon gets disgusted with himself—thinks 
that he is no good—stupid ete. and out he goes. 

Supervised school study or better yet regular conferences with 
his teachers would be a great source of encouragement to the 
boys and girls at this time in life. The six-and-six plan would 
help remedy some of the above and give the child a chance to 
feed his nascent instincts on literature, music, scientific experi- 
ments, clean athletics and in simple social service. Dr. Judd 
says in part: “Eight grade reviews are wasteful, children are 
made to mark time at the threshold of the high school and the 
first year’s work alienates him from higher and _ better 
knowledge.” Children can do more in the elementary grades 
than they are now doing; high school should not be for the few; 
it originated in the middle of the last century and is clumsy and 
wasteful. The three R’s have expanded into sciences, civics, 
arts and knowledge of human needs and social service. The 
eight year school is not a law of nature. It came to us from 
Europe and the child went further than the fourteenth year. 
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The elementary school really breaks up when nature or the sex 
function asserts itself. Children, as we have shown in the upper 
grades require different methods of being taught. The young 
child looks at the larger world and the Committee of Ten says 
that the elementary schools must take up the part of this work 
two years earlier. The seventh grade is to recognize the child’s 
individual needs. It is to give him such a course as is suited to 
his adolescent experiences. The course will be changed just as 
the child changes. To delay this change is to jeopardize the 
whole future life of the youth. 

The problem of the secondary education unfolds itself from 
the child’s twelfth year to his eighteenth year. The new order 
is not an imitation of an out-worn model but is a model of life 
itself. It will hold children in school. It will equip them for 
lifé in accordance with nature’s obvious plan. The movement 
is a social fact, and none should desire it more than the optimistic, 
live teacher anxious to serve the children given into her keeping 
and who realizes that the iron must me struck when hot and who 
cannot bear to reproach in the misfit, incomplete and unsatis- 
factory lives of the youths about us who cry to heaven for their 
rights. “We are trying to dance out the beauty of life but you 
fail to pipe unto us. You are not giving us the chance to realize 
our ideals. When we ask for bread you give us a stone.” 
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WONDER if we realize the importance of our 
rural school problem. There are over twelve 
million boys and girls in the rural schools and they 
are the best boys and girls in the world. There 
are none better. They are of the right sort; they 
are healthy, and vigorous, and they are early 
trained to serious work and responsibility. They 
have the ability and a desire to learn. Yet very 
few of these twelve million will ever get to high school or college. 
The rural school is their only chance and many of them can go 
for only a few months each year. As a result only a small per- 
centage of the children of the farm complete the eight grades of 
schooling. This leaves the child who has to depend upon the 
rural school greatly handicapped in education. He has a doubt- 
ful proficiency in reading and has read but little. He knows the 
elements of spelling, writing, and numbers, but has small skill in 
any of them. He knows little of history or literature, less of 
music, and nothing of art. Of matters relating to the life and 
activities n the farm, he has heard almost nothing. 

I wonder if we are giving the boys from the farm a square 
deal; for we must look to them in the years to come to feed our 
people. Our population in this country at the present time is 
increasing more rapidly than the means for sustaining the in- 
crease. At the present rate of increase our population will have 
doubled or reached two hundred million by 1950, or in 35 years, 
or within a lifetime. What a serious shortage of food will result 
unless we awaken to the importance of preparing the boys and 
the girls of the farm to solve the problem. 

Our present age is an age of great achievement. More epoch- 
making inventions have been produced in this age than in all 
preceding ages together. Man’s genius knows no_ bounds. 
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Hardly has the critic said, “Impossible” until the thing has been 
achieved and all mankind is benefited. Steam and electric rail- 
ways cover the land; large ocean liners, driven by turbines and 
equipped with wireless and air-tight compartments plow through 
the seas, while aeroplanes skim through the air. 

No one is benefited more by modern ingenuity than the farmer. 
In many ways the fruits of modern inventive skill and enterprise 
have enriched the country and have banished forever the extreme 
isolation that has made farm life so unattractive. Among these 
modern blessings in the country home, one of the most important 
is the telephone. It is a great social asset to the rural home. 
The voice of the neighbors can be heard in the room though they 
live miles away. To be sure the wizards of invention have not 
yet given us the leleblephone, by which the faces of distant friends 
can be made visible; but we do have the telephone and it brings 
to us the human voice, the best possible substitute for the personal 
presence. Socially it is a priceless boon to the country home, 
especially for the women who get out less often than the men. 
They can lighten the lonely hours by a chat with neighbors over 
household matters or community doings. Plans for church and 
grange are also arranged by wire. 

Another index to progress is the attention given to good roads. 
Progressive farmers have discovered that a bad road is a tax 
upon every ton of produce hauled to market. It lengthens a 
three-mile distance to ten, and the trip requires three hours 
instead of one. On the other hand a good paved road pays for 
itself again and again. The social effects of good roads are almost 
as clear as the industrial effects. People go oftener to town, 
they gather more easily at church and social functions, and the 
mingling together means better acquaintance and more helpful 
friendship. In short better business, better social life, better 
neighborhoods, follow the trail of better roads. 

Another factor that has made for rural progress is the free 
delivery of mail. The day of the farmer who went for his mail 
once every week, the same day he got shaved and sold his butter, 
is gone forever. To-day about twenty million of our rural 
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neighbors receive their mail at their own farms, and this great 
change has come in about fifteen years. This rural army of the 
civil service is almost as large as the whole military force of the 
country before the beginning of the present war. It is rapidly 
driving from our homes, ignorance, superstition and predjudice. 
Daily papers and farm journals are bringing the stimulus to 
renewed action and enlarged opportunities. The great interests 
of the outside world are now intelligently discussed by the 
farmer and his boys as they go about their work, and this makes 
life happier and better. 

The automobile is coming to be a farm necessity. The 
proportion of autos to farms in our progressive communities, 
is surprising. People of the city have been known to mortgage 
their homes to buy an automobile; the thrifty farmer has been 
known to do the same, but with a far better reason. The auto- 
mobile is doing more than anything else to make life in the 
country attractive. It annihilates distance; it breaks down the 
isolation of the country, as it is possible to get to town for busi- 
ness and for pleasure without taking a whole day for it. As a 
means for communication it outstrips all but the telephone. It 
brings farm life right up to the minute of progressiveness, and 
the time is not far distant when every farmer who can afford 
the ordinary farm machinery will see the necessity of affording 
an automobile also. 

The invention of improved farm machinery is relieving the 
farm of much of the drudgery of an earlier day. It is possible 
to do the work of the farm now with fewer men. The sowing 
of small grains is accomplished nowadays by machine methods 
in from one fifth to one fourth of the time formerly required for 
hand sowing. One man with a modern harvester can do the 
work of eight men using the old methods, while the modern 
threshing machine has displaced from fifteen to twenty farm 
laborers. The first steel plow was made in 1837 from an old 
saw blade. The first mowing machine came into use at about 
the same time. A little later the reaper was introduced and the 
steam thresher came into use about the time of the Civil War. 
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Then came the corn-planter and the two-horse cultivator. The in- 
vention of the twine-binder made possible the raising of greater 
crops of wheat, for, as the farmer well knows, the harvesting of 
the grain crops is the crucial point. The farmer has to ask 
himself, not, “How much grain can I grow? but, “How much 
can I harvest with such help as I can get?’ Then the steam 
threshing-machines began to take the place of horse-power 
machines. And yet in my day I have helped thresh with the 
old-fashioned two horse tread-mill and the four-horse round- 
power, and no doubt a few of these horse-power machines are 
still in use in isolated sections of the country. I happen to know 
of a farmer who last year jacked up the rear end of his Ford, 
attached a belt to one of the rear wheels and did his threshing 
in that way. That shows the adaptability of the automobile and 
the ingenuity of the American farmer. 

One of the most wonderful stories of human ingenuity is the 
development of the plow from the historic crooked stick that 
merely tickled the surface of the earth (and is still used in many 
countries) to the 100-horsepower gang-plow in use on the 
western prairies. This monster of titanic power plows and also 
does the harrowing and sowing at the same time, of over one hun- 
dred acres a day, or the work of forty or fifty teams and men. 
Of course this gigantic plow will never help us elsewhere, but 
the gasoline or kerosene farm-tractor will. A number of farms 
are using these tractors with success. With them from five to 
seven acres can be plowed in a working day, thus taking the 
place of four teams. The cost ranging from $1,000. to $2,000. 
is pretty heavy for one farmer but could be easily bought by 
several farms in partnership. For the farmer the faym-tractor 
is the biggest invention of the present day. 

Gradually the drudgery of hard labor has been relieved by 
water-power, horse-power, wind-power and the modern gasoline 
and electricity. It has been estimated that the use of agricul- 
tural machinery saved in human labor in this country alone in 
1910 about one billion dollars. No wonder American farmers 
are spending over a hundred millions a year for their imple- 
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ments and because of this fact they have outstripped the farmers 
of the world, not only in the vast amount of production, but also 
in the increased comforts and satisfaction of farm life. 

Now while we have been making these wonderful advance- 
ments in the development of farm machinery, while the many 
new inventions and discoveries are adding to the usefulness and 
comfort of the farm and the farm home, what advancement has 
the rural school made? Practically none. Go back to the 
rural school you attended twenty-five years ago, compare today’s 
school with it and you will find it is just the same kind of school. 
Probably the building has been painted, more probably it has not. 
You’ll find very little progress. Generally you’ll find an old, 
dilapidated building; many times it is poorer than the houses 
and barns in the district in which it is located. The grounds 
are poorly kept, the outhouses are a disgrace, practically no 
teaching equipment, and the teacher struggling along on a salary 
too small to properly keep body and soul together. I remember 
the first automobile I drove. It was a two-cylinder affair and 
I understand there were one-cylinder ones at first. Now we are 
travelling at eight and twelve-cylinder speed, but what about 
our school? Too often they are moving along at the one and 
two-eylinder speed. Why farmers will spend money freely 
improving their farms, buying the latest improved machinery, 
building new and better buildings, purchasing the best stock 
possible and yet are not concerned whether their children have 
a decent place to go to school or not, is more than I can under- 
stand. <A farmer will pay hundreds of dollars for a choice 
brood animal, and yet this same farmer will kick like a steer if 
he has to pay five or ten dollars tax to give his boy or girl a 
chance to get started in life. 

The trouble is that our rural communities have not fully 
awakened to the seriousness of our rural problem. They have 
not noticed that the rural sections are being depopulated, people 
are leaving, farms are abandoned. The rural church and the 
rural school have become smaller, have decreased in efficiency, 
and many have closed entirely. Many a farmer is heard to say, 
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“IT had but a common school education and what was good 
enough for me is good enough for my son.” This may be 
honestly expressed, but it is not true. Competition is much 
sharper in this country, with its one hundred millions of people, 
than when there were but fifty millions. Yet some one will 
justify the present conditions with the statement, “It has always 
been so; why change it; we got along all right. It was good 
enough for our parents and it has been good enough for us, why 
isn’t it good enough for our children?’ And yet the people who 
say this would not think of doing as their fathers have done. 
The way their fathers had to struggle to get along is not good 
enough for them yet they deprive their children of a chance to 
fit themselves to take a satisfactory place in life. 

[t is plainly evident that rural communities have not realized 
the seriousness of the situation, and yet we need but look about 
us to see the proof. All about us the brightest boys and the 
most ambitious girls have been swept off the farm. They have 
been attracted to the city. Doubtless the city needs many of 
them; but it does not need all of them, for many of them have 
been unkindly dealt with. One out of every ten has succeeded, 
while the other nine have plodded along, eking out an existence 
and wishing to goodness they were back in the country. 

Now we know these conditions exist, and we know this problem 
must be solved. The boys and the girls of the farm must be 
kept on the farm,—that is most of them. Unquestionably many 
of them must and should go to the city. However, those should 
remain who are best fitted for country life. I am not talking 
about the “back to the soil’ movement, where an untrained city 
man buys a farm and proceeds to make a failure of it, mean- 
while furnishing amusement for the farmers themselves. You 
know it used to be that if a man failed in anything else he could 
go to farming and get away with it. This is no longer possible, 
for farm work, if well done, is highly technical, and the farmer 
who is highly suecessful must be well trained. I say I am not 
talking about getting the city people out on to the farm, but I 
am talking about the real “Country Life Movement,” and that 
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is training the boys and the girls of the farm so they will stay 
on the farm. 

Why don’t the boys and the girls stay on the farm? Many 
times it is because they have found the work monotonous. The 
hours are long, and their fathers and employers unconcerned 
or uninterested in their welfare. Many of them have had ex- 
perience with the old-fashioned methods in farming and there- 
fore think farming doesn’t pay. The work is so hard, there are 
no social advantages, activities and pleasures. They see their 
mother overworked and growing old before her time, getting 
along with few comforts and conveniences, a patient, uncom- 
plaining drudge. My heart goes out to the mothers in the farm 
homes. They are the ones that suffer. Many a farmer’s wife 
has grown prematurely old and has slaved herself to death, 
leaving her children and her home to a younger successor. 

Many ambitious young people leave the farm because they see 
little future on the farm, no chance for a career. They feel 
that the farmer never can be famous in the outside world, no 
chance for political influence or personal power. What power 
do the farmers have in elections throughout the country? What 
happens? The politicians come out from the cities into the 
farming districts every campaign, and get us hayseeds for any- 
thing they want. They always have got us. They'll get us 
again. What do they do. They give us clodhoppers the glad 
hand, a cheap cigar, and a cheaper smile after election—that’s 
all. I know it, you know it, they know it. I don’t blame them 
so very much. The trouble is we don’t ask them to do anything 
better. How are the farmers represented in Congress? Not 
at all. Why don’t the farmers do something, organize and get 
some political influence, then the boys would see something 
worth while on the farms. 

The craving for excitement, the good time, the variety of 
sights, experiences and pleasures, draw many toward the city. 
But probably the main pull cityward is the “job.” Boys and 
girls will follow what they think is the easiest road to making a 
a living. They fancy great prizes are awaiting them in the busi- 
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ness life of the town. At any rate whatever the various reasons 
may be for their going, many thousands of our best boys and 
girls have left the farms. They ought to have remained. We need 
them badly. But they will not remain until these conditions are 
met. The isolation and drudgery of the farm must be conquered. 
The business of farming must be made more profitable and 
scientific farming must be made a genuine profession. The 
lot of farm mothers and daughters must be made easier and 
happier. The social and recreative side of rural life must be 
developed. In short, country life must be made more attractive 
and the real truth about city life must be spread throughout the 
country. 

The cities spend thousands of dollars each year for advertis- 
ing. Every attractive feature of city life is advertised. The 
daily papers directly advertise special business and indirectly 
through their columns publish the city’s greatness. Every 
article of commerce and trade bears the city stamp. All 
advertise. The commission merchant who sells the farmers’ 
pigs and cattle, the stores that sell the farmer implements, and 
all the rest, see to it that the farmer carries in his pocket a 
memorandum book bearing the firm’s name and that he hangs on 
the walls of his home calendars advertising the business of these 
various firms. This is business and it is right, but it is not 
right that the rural communities do not advertise in the same 
yay. Homesteads should be kept so as to be attractive to the 
eye. Each farm should have a name and this name together 
with the name of the owner should be prominently displayed. 
All facts of interest should be made known. Such advertising 
pays, or corporations representing millions of dollars would not 
practice it. Why allow our countrysides with all their fertility 
and wealth and beauty to be unspoken and at the same time per- 
mit them to be littered and defaced with signs advertising patent 
medicines that do not cure, tobacco we do not want, or lots in 
the city’s “new addition.” So long as the farmer humbly pur- 
sues the policy of “Please what will you give?’ and “Please, 
what do you ask?” he will be a burden to himself and his sons 
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will be dissatisfied. Co-operation in business and legitimate 
advertising will make country life more attractive and keep the 
boys and the girls home. 

Now how can this be accomplished? It will have to come 
through the rural school as a center. Not the traditional rural 
school of the past, but through a new kind of rural school, a 
school that is correlated with country life. You know, in all 
the years that I attended a rural school,—and I attended there 
eight years,—we never did a bit of work in school which was 
economically useful. It was all dry stuff, copied from city 
schools. We never did any real ~ ork of the sort that farmers’ 
boys and farmers’ girls should do. We copied city schools and 
the schools we copied were poor schools and we made poor copies 
of them also. What we need is a new type of rural school, a 
school that is truly rural, a school that is correlated with rural 
life, a school that gets education out of the things the farmers 
and the farmers wives are interested in as a part of their lives— 
dairying and stock feeding, for example; soil management and 
corn growing; and farm manual training for boys, sewing, cook- 
ing, housekeeping and caring for babies for the girls. We need 
this kind of rural school,—in which the work of the school should 
be correlated with the life of the home and the farm,—a school 
which would be in the highest degree cultural by being con- 
sciously useful and plainly practical. This question must be 
solved if this nation is to stand,—the question of making the 
farm and the farm life what they should be and well may be. 

It is evident, both from the neglect of school property and the 
small amount of money voted for school support, that the farmer 
has no special loyalty to the little red schoolhouse. In fact in 
some communities there is great dissatisfaction with the schools. 
The Country Life Commission reports: The schools are held 
responsible for ineffective farming, lack of ideals and the drift 
to town. This is not because the rural schools are declining, 
but because they are not advancing, they are not adjusting them- 
selves to the changed conditions of life. The country people 
have a right to insist that their schools shall fit their boys and 
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girls for country life. Even if a third of the pupils should 
ultimately go to the city, it is unjust to the majority that remain, 
and the community in general, to make the country school a 
preparation for city life. Instead of this the schools should 
train for the soil rather than away from the soil. They should 
open the eyes of the country boys and girls, not for fault finding 
and discontent, but to see the beauty of the country and the 
great possibilities of scientific farming. How will our rural 
schools accomplish this ? 

The kind of school which will accomplish this is one in which 
the pupils measure things, and weight things and apply their 
studies to life on the farm and in the farm home. All good 
teachers, Froebel, Pestalozzi, Colonel Parker and the rest, had 
this idea at the bottom of their work, namely, “learn to do by 
doing,” and ‘connect up the school with life.” Take Latin for 
example. It is studied in our high schools. It no longer con- 
nects us with life. It did at one time. Latin and Greek were 
the only languages in which anything worth much was written. 
But now science is the marvelous language of the last three 
centuries. And yet we make a child learn Latin when all these 
rich treasures lie unused before him. I say it is a crime to 
neglect chemistry, bacteriology, physics, engineering, and the 
sciences that pertain to farming, and make a child study some- 
thing of no use to him. We are supposed to guide ourselves by 
the course of study made years ago before these sciences were 
known. As a result, these subjects in these courses of study, do 
not now meet the needs of our people. The boys and girls must 
learn to do in school what they expect to do after they leave 
school. We believe in the doctrine of learning to do by doing, 
but we are not following it out. Instead we are trying to learn 
to do by watching others. 

Take speaking in public for an example. No amount of 
studying or watching others will get you anywhere. You must 
get up before an audience and do it yourself. That is why 
local institutes, educational meetings, and school entertainments 
are a mighty good thing. The children should have the promi- 
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nent place on the program. I have seen parents and teachers 
mortified over the fact that a child forgot his piece. That 
should not worry them. The one care that they should have is 
the effect that failure may have upon the child,—it tried, it faced 
an audience, and it required courage to do that; it succeeded 
even though its teeth burned its lips, its throat went dry, and the 
audience went round and round. What we need is a greater 
appreciation of what the child needs, put him to doing, keep 
him doing, for we learn to do by doing. 

Now what can be done? Make agriculture an important 
study. Study farm conditions. Test the cows of the district 
for butter-fat yield and see which cows are boarding without 
paying their board. Study the plan of a co-operative creamery 
and a co-operative laundry. Make study of seeds, methods of 
testing, insect pests and weeds and the like, different kinds of 
soil and the importance of the various kinds of feed. We ought 
to have some land for actual farming. Then we want to work 
out a building scheme for the school, so the girls will have a 
place to learn to cook, keep house, take care of babies, sew and 
learn to be wives and mothers. We ought to have manual train- 
ing equipment for wood working and metal working, and a 
blacksmith shop and a wagon shop, in which boys can learn to 
shoe horses, repair tools, design buildings, and practice the best 
agricultural engineering. If we can’t have this in the school 
let us have manual training to some extent by sending the boys 
to the workshops in the districts and have domestic science by 
sending the girls to the kitchens and the sewing rooms of the 
farmers who will allow this to be done. We could give school 
credit for home work. 

And while the pupils are doing this kind of work incidentally 
they will get the ecmmon branches too. Take reading: won’t 
the child master the printed page just as well in reading about 
the cause of the firing of corn by hot weather or the value of 
birds to the farmer, the same as he now does by reading Casa- 
bianea on the burning deck or other selections in our readers. 
And how can a child be given better command of language than 
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by writing about things he has found out for himself. Every- 
thing they do will run into numbers and pupils who do this kind 
of work will do more arithmetic than our courses now require. 
And we need all these things because they are necessary if we 
are to get the culture out of life we should get. We don’t get 
culture out of any school, we get it out of life or we don’t get 
it at all. We ought to build as freely for our school as we do 
for our cattle, and horses and hogs. This new kind of rural 
school will be a profitable investment, it will pay its way and it 
will do more. It will build up a social life that will make 
necessary a large assembly room, which will be the social center, 
because it is the educational center, and the business center of 
the country side. 

Now we ought to have all these things, and more. But we 
can’t expect them all at once nor very soon. They may be a 
long time coming, but they are coming. They are the goal 
toward which we must work. At present the district is too small 
to do all these things. Consolidation, however, will solve the 
problem. Then it will be possible to have a manual training 
room, domestic science room, science laboratories and various 
class rooms. An auditorium where the people could meet often 
for moving picture shows, lectures and the like. Here could be 
shown descriptions of foreign lands, industrial operations, wild 
animals,—in short everything that people should learn about by 
seeing rather than by reading, would be taught the children by 
moving pictures accompanied by lectures. In this way it would 
be possible to open to the boys and the girls the wonders of the 
universe which are touched by the work on the farm. We could 
make good and contented farmers of them, able to get the most 
out of the soil, able to sell what they produced to the best ad- 
vantage, and at the same time keep up the fertility of the soil. 
And in like manner we would teach the girls to become good and 
contented farmers’ wives. In short we would make life in the 
country for the country boy and the country girl worth while. 


May that time soon come. 


How the Superintendent May Improve 
the Teaching 


SUPERINTENDENT R. C, Ciark, Seymour, Conn. 
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actual education of the children in his school 
system is the most important function of the 
superintendent. The fact that the direct teaching 
is done by others does not lessen his responsibility. 
He is the head of an educational system. It is 


his business to see that this system educates. My 
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purpose here is to present some ways by which a 


superintendent in a small system may promote good teaching. 

The first step is of course to select the teacher. Usually the 
superintendent has rather definite ideas of the qualities a teacher 
should possess. Usually also it is impossible to find a person 
who embodies all these qualities. Alice Freeman Palmer once 
wrote the head of a school who asked her to recommend a teacher 
possessing unusually high qualifications, that at that time there 
were no six hundred dollar angels at Wellesley. More is now 
offered but still there are few angels on the market. Many 
superintendents seek experienced teachers. I think all prefer 
trained teachers. Yet in one of our richest states about forty 
per cent of the rural school teachers are untrained and inex- 
perienced. This is not because training and experience are not 
sought but because they are not available. No, the superintend- 
ent cannot always hire the kind of teacher he wants. He can 
however insist on intelligence and, given this, he can do much to 
make the teacher effective by training in service. 

The new teacher should find in the classroom a copy of the 
program which her predecessor has used. This will be a guide 
to her for the first few days and a help in making her new one. 
My teachers find help in the time table shown in Figure 1. This 
table is not ideal and has been changed some as a result of con- 
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ferences of superintendent and teachers. Some rooms are found 
where this corrected table should be changed to meet the needs 
of aclass. Yet such a table is a real help in solving the question 
as to what proportion of teaching time should be given to the 
several subjects. 

The next thing the superintendent may do is to supply a 
rather definite course of study. This should point out for the 
teacher the aim of the different subjects, the work she may be 
expected to accomplish, and where necessary, it may suggest 
methods. Telling teachers what they are to do and seeing that 
they do it is a task for the superintendent. This can be done 
in part by the course of study. It needs not and should not tend 
toward mechanicism and formalism. It should prevent drift- 
ing on an uncharted sea. 

Having supplied the teacher with a time table and a course 
of study, the superintendent should supply her with a plan book. 
In this book he should advise that she work out from day to day 
the aim, content and method of each lesson. With these defi- 
nitely in mind at the beginning of a class exercise she will secure 
results. I have found that where plans are not written they are 
vague and unsatisfactory if indeed they exist. Printed forms 
for this purpose can be bought at any supply house. When the 
plan book was introduced into our school system, some of the more 
experienced teachers were inclined to consider it unnecessary 
drudgery. I assured them that, if they did not find it helpful 
after they had tried it one term, I should not insist that they 
continue it. They did try it and do find it helpful. 

In many places teachers are allowed one day or more a year 
for school visiting. I believe I am well within the facts when I 
say that no more conscientious body of people exist than school 
teachers, but unless definite results are sought school visiting is 
liable to become social rather than professional. Several 
teachers, good conscientious girls who formerly taught in our 
schools, have used their school visiting day this year to call on the 
teachers who are still here. They came to visit persons, not to 
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Figure-s. 
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learn about teaching. I am quoting a part of a letter which I 
sent to my teachers before one of our visiting days. 
“To all Grade Teachers, 

“In order that we may get the greatest possible good from 
the visiting day I am making a few suggestions. 

“Arrange to begin your observation at nine o’clock, if possible. 
Arithmetic, in many schools, comes early in the day and that is 
one of the things I especially wish teachers to observe. Notice 
especially methods of obtaining accuracy, interpretation of 
problems, and the type of problem used. ee 

“It is better to devote your time to one or two teachers and 
find opportunity to talk over the work with them. 

“Remember that school visiting day costs the town several 
hundred dollars and see to it that you get something of profit 
and bring some contribution to the welfare of the school. 

“That we may all gain by the observations of each other we 
will talk over our visits informally at Thursday’s teachers’ 
meeting. Please be prepared to tell what you saw that was 
worth while.” 


At the meeting mentioned I was agreeably surprised at the 
many practical ideas which were presented. 

Another plan is to send a teacher to a particular teacher to 
learn some specific thing. She should be instructed as to what 
she should learn and the teacher visited should be told why she 
is being visited. Teachers’ meetings are another method of 
helping the teacher. Here the superintendent will do well to 
take a little of his own plan book medicine. The teachers’ meet- 
ing should have a definite aim, content and method. The aim 
is to help the teacher. This determines the content which deals 
with the problem of teaching and management which the teacher 
is meeting every day. The socialized recitation for example 
is an excellent subject for a teacher’s meeting provided that 
method is or is going to be used in the schools. If not, it should 
be left alone. Some problems are always with us. Some are 
found by visits to the classrooms. A device I have used for the 
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purpose of learning the needs of the teachers is to pass each 
teacher an envelope on which is written, “What is your most 
difficult problem? State other problems. Ask any questions you 
may have. In what direction do vou feel that you are doing 
your best work? Put answer inside this envelope and return 
it to the office.” 

As to method, many find that model lessons taught by the 
superintendent or a teacher are helpful. It seems that they 
ought to be. I am afraid I have never conducted them well for 
I have never succeeded with them. I have found that a teacher 
who is succeeding in a given line will often tell her method in a 
very practical way. When a teacher is found who has helpful 
charts or methods not used by the other teachers, she is sure to 
get an invitation to bring them to the teachers’ meeting and ex- 
plain them. Teachers seem to get help from discussions of the 
course of study, explanations of classroom methods, and sug- 
gestions for the solution of classroom problems by the 
superintendent. 

The superintendent’s visit to the classroom ought to be an 
occasion to which teachers and pupils look forward with pleasant 
anticipation. It should bring appreciation, inspiration, guid- 
ance. Written work should be saved for his inspection. He 
must praise judiciously and suggest lines for advancement. 
Weaknesses must be noted and their remedy prescribed. Pos- 
sibly he tests the class or gives a lesson which the pupils do not 
know is a model lesson but the teacher does. I use a form of 
report of my visits which includes date, time entered, time left, 
the teacher’s name, commendation, suggestions. These written 
reports are good in that they are definite and can be made very 
clear. The trouble with written criticism is that it may seem 
to the teacher unsympathetic and result in discouragement. If 
possible, a good talk should supplement such criticism. 

If any superintendent has been kind enough to read to this 
point, he will think of many things to add to what I have said. 
Possibly he may want to subtract some. I have tried to show 
some of the things the superintendent may do to make teaching 
effective and merely suggest a few ways of doing them. 








Introducing Virgil to the Blacksmith 


Joun Hampton ATKINSON, 
Iowa State Cotieece, Ames, Iowa. 


woe ® ARK TWAIN tells a story of a young man named 
Wilson, who had acquired a habit of collecting 
M people’s thumb-prints on tablets of wax. He had 
come to town to practice law. But an inadver- 
mm«ONe_2—- tent remark had acquired for him, at the hands 
: ‘ of the wits, the unfortunate nickname of “Pudd’n- 
head,” which expressed their view that his thought 
* was provincial. For twenty years he had not 
outlived the sobriquet or its handicap; but he had collected the 
thumb-prints of all sorts and conditions of men. When a 
famous criminal case in the local court was about to go by de- 
fault, Wilson brought in his collection of thumb-prints, which 
established the guilt of the accused, and thereby established 
Wilson as a lawyer. 

There is something in laying the ground for resource against 
the day of emergency. But there is something in developing a 
resource which is useful at every turn of one’s experience. There 
is given to youth the opportunity to accumulate serviceable 
habits. Wise is he who early acquires habits of action which 
are certain to help him steadily to a footing and a place in the 
world. One may train the nervous system to spontaneous move- 
ment, for instance in the quest of useful knowledge; he may 
invest in a habit which brings him dividends of information. 
The reading habit is security investment which provides sure 
and good returns, depending of course on the nature of the read- 
ing. There is such a thing as reading systematically to stimu- 
late thought and to acquire breadth of understanding. That is 
the method of the careful investor in mental resource, and repre- 
sents a will to know life and be in line with it. There is also 
such a thing as reading for amusement, without thought of men- 
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tal improvement. This indicates a disposition to accept life 
with what it brings, without inquiring much into its machinery 
or its possibilities. 

Life is a going concern, which we are seriously involved with. 
It is a permanent and continuous business, immune from the 
possibility of liquidation, or from interruption by a strike or a 
slack season. It takes our enterprise if we are resolved to keep 
up with it. As in any other concern in which we have a part, 
we may, in addition to our assigned work, familiarize ourselves 
with the details of the business, looking towards the larger oppor- 
tunities; or we may content ourselves with merely attending to 
our peculiar duties. There is no doubt that we serve both our- 
selves and the business by inquiring into the geography and the 
history of it, the purpose and the trend of it, the points upon 
which its progress hinges, and the issues we propose to join in 
our relation to it. 

With some such orientation we are likely to think twice before 
we tie ourselves merely to a source of increment. We like to 
know where we are coming out. We are slow to take the initial 
step till we are fairly certain where the final step will land us. 
We shy at merely the sleight-of-hand necessary for extracting 
money from the public, as offering only the semblance of suc- 
cess, only the habiliments of life without the living, palpitating 
body which they are supposed to clothe. It becomes a question 
what to do with the garments. We prefer a line of action which 
calls us to personal development, enlists our potential humanity, 
challenges our spiritual prowess. Whatever countenance we 
give any possible evasion of responsibility for our inward growth, 
we none the less listen for a command which calls out the man- 
hood that is in us. However reluctant to face the sacrifice in- 
volved in the accumulation of mental resource, we yet hope to 
have laid upon us a struggle necessary to a grip upon ourselves. 
We want to be conscripts, if not volunteers, in a service which 
disciplines our judgment in the matter of human values. A 
means of providing a competence we must have; but there has 
been no way discovered for making money first, with the idea of 
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making a man afterwards. “I visited a forge-room of an even- 
ing technical school,” said the Commissioner of a city board of 
education, “where a class of young blacksmiths were shaping 
and welding various models of iron blades. At one of the anvils 
was a well-built youth who was so absorbed in his work that I 
picked up a book he had partly hidden under his cap on his tool 
bench, without attracting his attention. It was Virgil’s Aeneid, 
and the marginal notes on the pages showed that his ambition 
was not limited to the possession of mechanical skill.” 

Normally one must live in thought as well as in action, as a 
whole and not as a fragment. One does not spend twenty years 
in a trade or a business unaccompanied by the mental stimulus 
which comes from regular communion with the world’s best 
thought, and then at a signal find himself in command of many 
avenues of commerce with the intellectual life. It is well there- 
fore to lay the ground for a thinking stature larger than any 
material fortune. 

If one is conversant with geography, so that he has the appro- 
priate mental associations for boundaries, places, and peoples, 
he has a good building site for the reading habit. He has a 
good foundation in a bird’s-eye view of some of the movements 
and turning-points of history, especially of the issues involved 
and the outcome. An acquaintance with history, being a con- 
crete knowledge of the world’s thought in action, enables one to 
see something of the relativity, the proportion, and the applica- 
tion of whatever else he may read. It gives him the bearings 
of a theme or a book, a view of it in its setting and therefore in 
something like its true value. An acquaintance with the insti- 
tutions and the highways of the city of London, we are told, is a 
key to the character of the British, however and whenever it may 
manifest itself. Likewise a knowledge of the mountain peaks 
and the lanes of history unlocks the meaning of any human 
utterance. 

The chief events of history are epitomized in the biographies 
of a few leaders, who may be regarded as, for the most part, the 
chief thinkers. In pursuing the biographies one escapes the 
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books of campaigns, of battles, and of military history, which of 
all reading is the most unprofitable. Without the distractions 
of irrelevant matter one is at the source of the ideas which have 
directed affairs and which have had a part in the development of 
great moral principles. One may economize further by choosing 
a few countries which, by their strong characteristics, their im- 
portance as leading powers, and their influence on civilization, 
deserve the attention of those in the quest of essentials. In the 
lives of her outstanding men, one may discover the impelling 
motives of Greece, for instance during the splendor of Athens, 
or of Rome from the time of the Punic Wars. He may pursue 
the trend of thought, from the time of the Crusades, in the Ren- 
aissance and in the Reformation. He may follow the conflict 
of ideals in the struggle of the English against the Stuarts, in 
the French Revolution, in the nationalization of Germany, and 
in the American Revolution, He may continue the survey 
through the crisis of the Reform Bill of 1832, the Civil War, the 
Franco-Prussian War, and to the collapse of the German Empire. 

But ene should read with the intent to discover in the 
dramatic events the thought behind the act, the principle for 
which the struggle occurred. Thus in the turning-points of 
history one discovers the events and the people of significance, 
and traces the currents of thought and the principles of action 
with which men have been involved. There he may also recog- 
nize something of the variation in what seems a perpetual con- 
flict between two contending ideals: the ideal of getting out of 
life a living and whatever else may be got with it, and the ideal 
of putting into life something to make it more respectable, sub- 
stantial, and livable. 

With some such survey of the world’s thought as expressed 
in action, one acquires an interest in the world’s thought as 
expressed in literature. The so-called serious books, those by 
people whose minds are best worth knowing, assume the mean- 
ing and the vitality of a kindred soul. Shakespeare, for in- 
stance, loses his strangeness and becomes a marvel of insight and 
understanding. The realm of thought becomes, in a sense, as 
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one’s native air, wholesome and inviting, wherein the best 
thinkers provide the best stimulus. Companionship with each 
adds something to one’s thinking stature. With each, one views 
a section or a phase of life. Thackeray in Vanity Fair for in- 
stance, introduces one to a view of social shams and insincerity ; 
Victor Hugo in Les Miserables, to a view of social oppression 
and its reaction; George Eliot in Romola and in Adam Bede, to 
a view of the moral forces at work in the lives of men; and John 
Galsworthy in Strife to a view of the public distress engendered 
by the contentions of organized groups. Carlyle, in Past and 
Present teaches one to sift the true from the false; Ruskin in 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture, to recognize the substantial 
qualities of character; Matthew Arnold in Culture and Anarchy, 
to distinguish between machinery and humanity. From Mon- 
taigne in his Hssays one learns to separate the truth from its 
wrappings of custom, convention, and tradition; and from Henry 
Drummond in his Natural Law in the Spiritual World, to dis- 
cern that evolution is the supreme word for religion as well as for 
science. All, in a word, help one to a view of things as they are, 
to conclusions that are sound, and to judgments that hold in the 
practical concerns of life. 

Likewise, to cultivate the scientists is to measure the quality 
and the growth as well as the human benefits of sound thinking. 
It introduces one to the applications of science by which human- 
ity has been deeply affected; which are supported by a few 
generalizations, comprising the law of universal gravitation, of 
the indestructibility of matter, of the conservation of energy, and 
of organic evolution; and which date respectively from Newton, 
Lavoisier, Joule, and Darwin. Hardly less revolutionary in its 
contribution to thought are Thomas Young’s undulatory theory 
of light and his discovery of ether. As one cultivates the scien- 
tific thinkers he learns to square his thinking, for instance, with 
Dalton’s law of atoms, Clausius and Maxwell’s kinetic theory of 
gases, and the periodic law of Mendeleef and Meyer. He is 
introduced to Hertz’s demonstration of electro-magnetism, to 
Kelvin’s theory of the dissipation of energy, and to other dis- 
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coveries, each with its serviceable corollaries and applications. 
One traces the evolution of ideas from Laplace to Lockyer, Count 
Rumford to Lord Kelvin, Owen to Agassiz, Cuvier to Huxley, 
Baer to Darwin, Adam Smith to Herbert Spencer. The mood 
and method of these men are at the foundation of the material 
comforts and conveniences of contemporary life, and of what- 
ever thinking is characterized by caution, clearness of vision, a 
passion for facts, and a sense of inter-relations. 

But the open sesame to the world of thought, like the entree 
to the so-called best society, lies not so much in any book as in 
regular contract with the best thought and conduct, not so much 
in any prescribed reading as in a habit of communing with the 
best minds. There is an instance of a young man, George Liver- 
more by name, who as a clerk in a store pursued a plan of sys- 
tematic reading. Although he never left active business, he 
never forsook his habit of reading. He became one of the most 
accomplished historical thinkers of the country, an authority and 
a leader without a peer in his field. His biography by Charles 
Deane is a tribute to the reading habit. 

In the matter of suggestions for reading there is a surfeit. We 
are told not to read merely to pass the time, not to read at ran- 
dom, not to read the newspapers over-much, or the magazines, or 
the current books which are extolled by the press. One may 
assume the intent of the advice to be that one read with a method 
and for a purpose, and read only the books that make one think. 
The implication seems to be that the new is sometimes bad, the 
old not always obsolete, and a book of established value the best 
risk. The counsel of Henry Van Dyke is that one read no book 
which the author has not taken the pains to write in sound, lucid 
style. His idea is that if an author thought so little of his work 
as to leave it in the rough it is not likely to be worth the pains 
of reading. 

“When traveling,” said an alert business man of Athens, Ohio, 
“I always stop at the best hotels; they provide good company 
and the best information.” It is well enough to have a mind to 
brush the sleeve of wit. It enlivens the imagination, at any rate 
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for a time, if it does not in the course of events help one to 
serviceable connections. Out of experience with one’s own 
circle one hardly establishes the contact with life which will give 
him flexibility and resource. In the words of Valentine to 
Proteus, ““Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits.” The 
average man, without vicarious experience, of some source of 
knowledge larger than his own experience provides, does not 
touch life adequately at any large number of vital points. He 
has his own thumb-prints; but it is the thumb-prints he can get 
from others which enable him to catch up with some of the 
specious thinking of the world, to assert his personality, and to 
justify the wisdom that is in him. Local experience is clearly 
of advantage, and wholly dependable in its own sphere; but it 
is misleading as a substitute for the standards that hold in judg- 
ments of life and the world at large. It is a substitution of a 
part for the whole. There is promise of power in a disposition 
to make contact with the best thinkers, before one is confirmed 
in a habit of measuring life by local standards, and while one 
has the mobility of mind which will readily support any en- 
deavor to acquire a wider outlook. 

The wider outlook here spoken of involves at least a book 
acquaintance with those who have thought in terms of human 
welfare. For enlargement of mind one seeks knowledge of men 
who have been of constructive human service, either in a limited 
or in a larger way. Mental resource as well as the power of 
seeing straight is derived in large part from communion with 
those who have exemplified the best ideals of manhood and 
womanhood in private or in public life. These are an appro- 
priate study for incitement if one would be governed by the best 
motives. They help one to align himself with the best thought. 
But the so-called wider outlook is acquired by the help likewise 
of at least a book knowledge of some of the human disasters 
which have come from the work of ignorance, prejudice, and in- 
justice. Great truths in fact are often illuminated in the sor- 
rows which have been precipitated like an avalanche by the 
pursuit of selfish ends. Devious thinking is sometimes made 
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straight by a realization that the tragedies of blood which have 
been enacted in real life, and which encumber our historical 
records, are but the aberrations of untempered minds. They 
are at once seen to be the product of minds which, though active, 
have not been informed by the discipline of study in the lines of 
thought and action necessary to peace and good will. To the 
inquiring mind the havoc wrought by irresponsible thinking 
is no less a guide to sound judgment than are the substantial 
issues of constructive thinking. There are books that wisely 
interpret both. Through the study of these books one may in 
fact develop an outlook or a view of life which approximates 
vision. By careful reading one may acquire a balanced view of 
human existence, and therefore the power to interpret life in its 
larger aspects. He may be brought the more readily to discern 
the true relationship between man as a subject of growth in wis- 
dom, and the external affairs which engage his energies. He 
may be the better able to contemplate humanity as a thing to be 
cultivated and developed and improved, as distinguished from 
the physical world with which it is involved in its struggle for 
improvement. 

To find the books which are well worth reading is fairly a 
test of one’s standard of values. Each mind in its choice of 
nourishment is pretty much a law unto itself. What is meat 
for one is likely to be poison for another. Reading, if it is 
profitable, develops taste, catholicity of interest, and constantly 
a new sense of values. It quickens one’s perceptions, improves 
his standards, and ripens his judgment with regard to the books 
which are worth while and the books which are not. But that 
is a good book which starts one in pursuit of another book, or 
adds something new and important to one’s life. That is a 
good book which quickens the pulse, stirs the mind, impels one to 
pursue a train of thought, or introduces one to the joy of discover- 
ing the hidden motives and secret springs of action. That is a 
good book which links up in vital relationship fragments of truth 
hitherto without connection in one’s mind; which serves as a key 
to character and makes one a judge of conduct; which creates 
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a zest for fact or truth uncompromised and makes one impatient 
with ambiguity; or which lifts the fog of misconception from a 
great principle, flashes a light on what has seemed mysterious 
and gives it meaning and significance. That is a good book 
which helps one to interpret human welfare. 

Finally, the foregoing interpretation of reading issues from a 
country-wide movement which is now under way in behalf of 
library extension. It has behind it the organized forces, in 
state and nation, which are responsible for the nurture of the 
American mind and for the trend of American thought. It is 
based on the view that the library is an institution for the build- 
ing of citizenship. It aims to provide a means of self-education 
for the foreign born who wish to learn more about American 
ideals, for those whose school attendance has been cut off by the 
war, for those who are inclined to pursue a reading course, and 
for those who would welcome a substitute for expensive corres- 
pondence courses and study clubs. The library advance is a part 
of the growing recognition of the importance of libraries with- 
in the school as an aid to instruction, and as a means of broaden- 
ing the interests of young people and helping them to form life 
purposes. It arises from an acceptance, on the part of educa- 
tional leaders, of the essential contribution of the library to the 
intelligence and education of the people and to the stability of 
the country. 
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Gambling From a Teacher’s Standpoint 
Joun J. Biron, Po. B. 


FummncMNNS NT educational system, or a teacher that does not 
have uppermost in mind the moral well-being of 
A the students, fails to comprehend the inclusiveness 
of real culture. The urgent need of the world in 
mec this age, as it has been from all times is for 
= honesty, sobriety, and truth in thought and action. 
The mission of a teacher is to inculcate in the 
minds of those under tutilage those high principles 
and militate against all factors or influences which seek to degrade 
or undervalue them. Education is man’s most valuable asset, 
and as such, its function is not to store in the memory an ac- 
cumulation of facts, but primarily to cultivate the powers of 
intellect, feeling and conduct. In this way it not only renders 
a man efficient for life in general, but builds up the very founda- 
tion of morality. When an educational system disciplines a 
student to form judgments on all material matters but neglects 
the moral issues, it becomes pernicious. So long as subjects, not 
character building, remains the aim, the schools will fall short of 
their high mission. 


SP roMue e 


Factors Leading to Gambling. 


Gambling is one of the most powerful forces battering against 
the moral standards of the young people. Society has found it 
necessary to declare it a crime in order to protect itself from the 
widespread evils which arise therefrom. The number of laws 
which have been passed by the state legislatures, together with 
the denunciations of the Christian people, are sufficiently strong 
proofs that it is one of the most insidious vices. 

Wm. T. Jerome, when District Attorney of New York County 
in addressing the Court, made a vigorous arraignment of its 
evils in which he said: “When I went into the gambling houses 
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of this city and found there a principal of a great public school 
playing faro; when I found the I. O. U’s of officers in the U. S. 
Army for sums they could not afford to lose and support their 
families,—for it came to my ears that embezzlement and crimes 
of the character of larceny were committed as a result of losses in 
gambling,—I became convinced that the gambling houses, or open 
gambling was a very serious evil.” For these reasons so elo- 
quently set forth by District Attorney Jerome, society has placed 
the ban of the law upon gambling. To sum up in the one 
statement: Gambling is a fruitful source of crime and misery, 
and as such is properly prohibited by law. 

The heinous character of the vice becmoes most evident when 
one realizes that 99 per cent of the gamblers first become addicted 
to the vice when school children. Boys, even in the grades, 
should be taught that marbles “for keeps,” the flipping of 
pennies, or the tossing of candidate cards at election time are just 
as truly gambling as the throwing of dice or the turning of the 
roulette wheel. To this list we may add the bad examples set 
by parents in their contriving and promoting various lottery 
schemes to raise money for charitable or benevolent purposes. 
Many people criticise those who are opposed to petty forms of 
gambling, believing that too much stress is placed on trivial mat- 
ters. Punch boards were never patronized as much as they are 
at present. Children in the grades are investing their nickles 
and dimes, or rather squandering them, in playing various sorts 
of gambling devices, which are made especially attractive to 
children. In many cities there is scarcely a single newsroom or 
candy store which does not have one or more in use. If these 
petty, so-called technical, gambling and lottery schemes, includ- 
ing the “put and take” tops, punch, poker and fortune boards, 
together with the slot machines are suppressed, then the gambling 
dens of the future will be eliminated to a great extent. 

The idea of taking a chance in one or more of the ways men- 
tioned above comes to the boy or girl (for many girls are now 
developing into gamblers and some are frequently found in 
gambling establishments) between the ages of eight and fourteen. 
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In many cases they are encouraged by those older than themselves 
until the habit becomes so strong that in a few years the individ- 
ual develops into a professional gambler and becomes a nuisance 
to the community and a menace to society. A boy or girl often 
through the example of others conceives erroneous ideas in re- 
gard to making money. The wrong impressions grow into ideas, 
and if allowed to continue, result in the formation of wrong 
habits. The gambling germ so early inplanted in the plastic 
period of childhood finds little opposition from the individual 
self. If allowed to remain it transforms many boys so that they 
invariably become leeches on business and detrimental to society. 
These habits form the character of the individual and truly deter- 
mine his place in the world and its affairs. It is just here that 
the teacher has a specific task to perform in forming the charac- 
ter and directing the reasoning faculties of the students. From 
the experiences of every day many examples might be found 
to illustrate the evils of gambling. The teacher must take ad- 
vantage of these conditions and lead the young people away from 
fallacious thinking. A tactful teacher is able to do this very 
effectually and at the same time not appear to be preaching a 
moral sermon. 

Mr. Truman H. Baldwin a distinguished New York lawyer 
residing in Nyack wrote a strong protest against gambling 
to Assemblyman Severn, in which he said: “I can appreciate the 
annoyance to the young men of the Nyack Fire Department at 
being prevented from raffling things of considerable value at their 
fair last summer and thereby failing to make, say $200. It 
seemed harmless to them, but it has come to be the general con- 
viction, expressed in constitution and statute, that every form of 
a gamble, from the penny and nickel prizes that used to be in 
boxes of penny sticks of gum up to the top of the gambling scale, 
if not orally wrong, is at least dangerous to the well-being of 
the children, youth and manhood of our state. “Little school 
children of Nyack have pilfered pennies from their parents, hop- 
ing to win the penny or nickel prize; and children of twelve 
have given short quantity orders to the grocer in order to save 
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twenty-five cents out of the money given them, to buy a ticket in a 
raffle and in this twenty-five cent instance one of two children 
was sent back by the older one to return a package and get a less 
quantity because the change was three cents short of twenty-five 
cents! Young clerks in Nyack have been saved from exposure 
and jail for taking money from the cash drawer by the interven- 
tion of the pastor, Sunday School superintendent and Y. M. C. A. 
secretary,—the trouble always caused by some form of gambling.” 

If a teacher comes in contact with any such sharp play on the 
part of the pupils it is time that the matter be taken in hand. 
If a teacher be deficient in his own moral calibre, or fails to 
embrace every opportunity to fortify the morals of the children 
he is an unfit leader or associate for members of his school. 


Gambling on College Games. 


The high schools and colleges of this country are overrun with 
the spirit of gambling. It tries to hide behind the skirts of 
sport; but it is the very antithesis thereof. Young men too often 
let college loyalty and college disloyalty become sadly mixed in 
reference to athletics. It is their belief that the home team must 
be backed, not only with courage but with cash. The college 
student who has placed wagers on the athletic games is going to 
find it more natural to bet on the elections, run the horses, easier 
to bet on dice and cards, or on the result of any uncertain thing 
of every day life. If cheating is the height of national athletic 
dishonor what name shall be given to the gambling on its out- 
come? Someone takes something from another without giving 
value received, which is nothing more than stealing. Certainly 
this is no more a virtue than cheating. To make a strong 
team, one which will invariably win, involves too often the play- 
ing of “ringers” unless detected, or more often still, the playing 
of men who are not bona fide students or those who do not 
maintain the scholastic standards required by the college. When 
a good player is low in his studies, it requires a professor of 
more than ordinary courage to meet the storm of protest that in- 
variably arises if to such a player a deserved mark be given. 
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These conditions arise out of the demand for a strong team,—one 
worth backing with cheers and cash. 


Gambling at Church Fairs. 


It is surprising that so many people see no evil in the methods 
used at some church fairs to raise money. How can the pastor 
of any church or its members justify themselves in violating the 
laws of their state, and committing a crime in order to raise 
money by appealing to the gambling spirit of the community? It 
is nothing less than moral chaos. Gambling is illegal, no matter 
where it is conducted. If parents sanction gambling schemes for 
the purpose of raising funds and thereby set wrong examples for 
their children and for the children of other families of the com- 
munity, how can they expect to escape the responsibility when 
some of the young people of the town become addicted to the 
habit of gambling and thereby become a nuisance and also a 
menace to the community in which they live? If the parents 
play “bridge” for prizes and contrive and promote lottery schemes 
in order to raise money at bazaars, fairs and carnivals, they have 
no one to blame but themselves if they find their children or their 
neighbor’s children spending their time and money gambling in 
the rear of some cigar store, billiard room or saloon. It certainly 
is no worse for a boy to play penny-ante than for their fathers 
and mothers to play cards for prizes or promote and conduct lot- 
tery schemes, raffles and door prizes. It is really worse for the 
parents, for they know the demoralizing effects of gambling of 
any kind. Horace Greeley once said, “It is a most unhappy day 
for any young man when he first suspects that he can get a dollar 
without squarely earning it.” 


The Forms of Gambling. 


Gambling implements are seldom brought into the school room 
of public or private schools; for teachers will not allow that. 
But a teacher’s responsibility has a greater range than the class 
room itself. There is scarcely a school in any city which does 
not have one or more candy stores in its proximity. These 
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places should be visited by the teacher or principal, for it is a rare 
condition to find one which does not have some sort of gambling 
device for the use of children. Punch boards, fortune boards 
and slot machines are the favorites. The only reason for their 
existence is because the teachers never enter those places to see 
what is going on. 

Pitching pennies, election cards, etc., are games which teachers 
pass by and present no opposition to the group of boys playing 
them. It is their duty to suppress such games regardless of the 
school attended by the players. The teachers of to-day are not 
vital forces in the community as they were fifty years ago because 
they have shifted their responsibilities. ‘Teachers of the past 
decades used the rod to impress the intellect and strengthen the 
morals; but today the intellect receives more attention to the 
neglect of the morals. The “put and take” tops are just making 
their entrance into the schools. Many stores everywhere are sell- 
ing these little gambling devices. Some people think of them as 
merely an innocent and harmless sport, as they are used in many 
homes as well as in social circles and society gatherings. But 
they are also used as gambling devices by the boys on the streets, 
and are causing many thousand boys and girls to contract the 
gambling fever and thereby acquire the habit and become habitues 
of gambling dens. 

We are walking on thin ice. Under us is a turbulent stream 
of moral corruption, eager to catch us up and carry us on in its 
current. Christian people must exercise their power of pro 
test if this country is to have a young manhood free from the 
gambling vice; and foremost in the march, leaders thereof, must 


be the school teachers. 
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English as Such 


L, R. JErrrey, New Lonpon, Conn. 


Summmoummn> OM EONE in connection with Americanization 

work has said “The English language is the 

S toughest nut under the sun.” We agree with him. 

It it maddening. Witness the lad who tries to 

swum nue keep “tied” and “tide” in their places, and “tight.” 

i As a colloquialism, witness the dismay of the lad 

when he hears, “That man is tight,” when the 

same boy, in school, has been taught that “tight” 

means close, compact, and fast; and in the same breath, he tries 

to puzzle out how anybody who is “tight” can be fast, when a 

horse runs fast, is tied fast, and a bad woman is fast. I say all 
of this is maddening. 

I visited a seventh grade room where one half of the children 
are foreign born, and to my consternation, the teacher who was 
having a lesson in composition, with all the bravado in the world 
announced: ‘We will now write a paragraph on ‘Carlyle’s influ- 
ence on English literature’.” I feel sure that those tortured and 
bewildered infants could not give the meaning of this sentence: 
“Aliee came back from the store with liniment for her cat’s back 
and she found the cat in the back-yard, where it had taken a back 
seat to avoid backing back.” 

This may be a radical view but if I had my way and say, [ 
would cut out every particle of technical grammar below high 
school. I would have practical work in the parctical, every-day, 
usuable English. I would drill on “He did it,” “I began it,” 
“T am he” and “It is she” and like idioms, and for composition 
work, I would have the simplest subjects and they would be con- 
cerned with every-day life. Such phrases as “It is hern,” “He 
done it” and “Whered jew git it?’ Id drill and drill and drill 
out and out and then I’d drill some more. There are so many 
methods which are usable, valuable and beneficial and then wit- 
ness, “What was Carlyle’s influence on English literature ?” 
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Let children come to the front of the room and give four-minute 
speeches, the class noting the mistakes in English. Drill and 
drill on those noticed. But do not give out the subject for the 
four-minuter,—if you do, you will get a stilted word of book 
talk, and unnatural effort and an unpleasant effect. Let the 
four-minuter choose his own subject. One good plan tried was 
the plan of giving each child a certain store window in the busi- 
ness section to describe. This could be described in a two-minute 
speech, and then written about and then talked over. One might 
develop considerable English here. Stories, simple and timely, 
are helpful. If a story is accepted by a juvenile paper and read 
to the class, the effect is electric. This may be tried with telling 
effect. There are numerous juvenile papers which are glad to 
obtain stories about children written by children. And then one 
of the most helpful things is the quotation drill. The beauties 
of literature are displayed and many and wonderful they are. 
Quotations, rare and familiar, quotations, well known and less 
known, are not only helpful but influential in the life of the boy 
and girl. Stories of pictures are of course stimulating. There 
is the detailed account of the picture, the imaginative story con- 
cerning the picture, the story of the artist’s life, and the story of 
the material used in working. If the teacher can place in the 
hand of each pupil, a copy of some notable work of art, this ex- 
ercise is productive of wonderful richness. 

The making of the school paper is a remarkable incentive. 
Some circumstances make this accomplishment almost prohibi- 
tive but if, by any possibility, the paper can materialize, it is 
wonderfully productive of results. Sometimes just a typewritten 
package of literary achievments, some of them illustrated and 
some of them criticized, is a great influence toward the desirable 
goal. 

Of course, oral reading and silent reading must not be under- 
valued. Both are valueless, however, unless a dictionary training 


goes hand in hand. Any exercise increasing dictionary work is” 


invaluable. The one-sentence recitation around the class, the 
three-sentence game, the story theme with active illustration—all 
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of these have their place. The writing of a single paragraph on 
one single phrase of a story, the writing of a paragraph on one 
certain phase of the story, the study of capitalization and the 
rules of punctuation—these too have their place. The parts 
of speech should be readily recognized but so far as future per- 
fects and subjunctive moods and adverbial clauses, and what not 
phrases are concerned, it is our humble belief that high school is 
time enough for them. One exercise tried recently was a des- 
eription of a life study. A little girl was picked from a lower 
room and was placed on display before an eighth grade class. 
Some of the descriptions written were remarkable for their detail. 
Any object, either ornate or inanimate could be used similarly. 

All kinds of special days, all kinds of civie celebrations, all 
kinds of local events and all local interests may be splendidly 
utilized. In fact, the display is endless. Of course, any writing 
is useless if a long string of words is written on-any one subject 
and that is the end. Such an exercise would be a waste of time. 
It is in the criticism that the value lays. One paper, will if pro- 
perly handled, create for a class a fynd of corrective knowledge 
Have a list of the mistakes made, create an interest in the de- 
scriptive qualities, have an exercise on usable synonyms and dif- 
ferent words applicable to the sense and then, last of all, improve 
the general building process of the work so that the class may see 
the results desired. Use freely a dictionary and discuss the use 
of words required. The memorizing of choice poems and prose 
selections must not be overlooked. The acting of little plays 
must also be commended. If it is possible to have the plays 
written by a class member, so much the better. 

Very recently, I saw an exercise which interested me exceed- 
ingly. One boy, in a large class was quite an artist—such a boy 
is frequently obtainable. This little artist stood before the class, 
and slowly, and just little by little, he drew a dog pulling a wagon. 
As he slowly drew the picture, the class described what he did. 
The interest was wonderfully concentrated and enthusiasm ran 
high. Of course, the structural side of all this writing takes 
hours and hours. It saps grey matter and wounds the nervous 
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system. Its direction needs a master-hand and the process used 
must be compelling. A big blackboard demonstration of the im- 
provements to be noted, the results to be obtained, is beneficial. 
A remarkably valuable method is a blank book filled with notes 
on why and where certain differences may come. One very re- 
liable aid tried out in a certain school is a giving of credit for 
bringing in accounts of lectures, sermons, plays and so forth—any 
public performance which is clean and wholesome. English as 
such is a subject to ponder over. I sometimes wonder as I gaze 
on a class room of our foreign children, just how they do as well 
as they do, anyway. Some of them never hear a word of English 
spoken at home, some of them are quite dependent on their teacher 
for the correct use of English. Street English, street idioms, 
and phrases are familiar, but the boy hardly recognizes correct 
English when he has been brought up on pure American slang 
and lingo. One lad came to me recently and his brow was puck- 
ered. He said, “Will you please tell me what it means?” and 
he handed me a letter written by a friend who had gone to the 
city to seek his fortune. The letter began as follows: 

“Dear old Pal: 

“Here I am down on old Broadway, attempting to nail a bolt 
in a joint slinging hash. The chief guy here, the one who hands 
out the dough,” etc., ete. 

The little lad was bewildered. He couldn’t translate our “real 
American.” Not so long ago I was walking up Fifth Avenue. 
As I passed a stylishly-dressed and flashily attired young couple, 
I heard the male say to the female whom he was escorting, “Go 
to it, Jane. All flesh aint brass. He needs more gasoline.” 
What do you suppose that alluded to? At any rate, the couple 
seemed to take great interest in each other. 

School days and school environments, school affairs and school 
advantages are not to be compared with those of ten years ago. 
Every thing in the world at the present time is permeated with 
the feeling of “touch and go,” “get up and get.” We rush here, 
we rush there, we arrive nowhere. We only skim the surface of 
things, believing that the deeper rooting will come tomorrow. 
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But after endless and endless tomorrows, the work remains un- 
finished. There are hundreds of devices, numerous catch-catch 
affairs and unnumbered plans which could be devised for pro- 
mulgating this English game. I have failed to mention, and 
failed purposely, the letter writing side, the descriptive, and the 
other many lines which may be sought. My one great plea is 
just this—why learn to diagram, analyze and disfigure a sen- 
tence when unable to write the sentence? The majority of our 
children are leaving school before high school is reached. They 
can survive in a wicked world if no word is ever spoken regarding 
parts of speech but they cannot prevent themselves from becoming 
submerged if they cannot write a readable note or speak a correct 
sentence. In applying for a job or a meal ticket, they must 
know our language and the sooner we eliminate from our street 
fabric the present slangish offenders, the more chaste and pure 
American life is going to become. 

“Thats me all over, Mable.” I think Carlyle may safely 
wait for future years. I know that little Tony Gentilla can well 
get along if he never heard of Carlyle but he will hear of “Mable” 
and he will hear the miseries of English distortion, and the best 
that the American schools may hope to do is to attempt to combat 
the evil. Yes, Carlyle may well wait. Even college could do 
without him though we hear with dismay that the best and big- 
gest minds are “hoping for reaction toward classic literature.” 
When the time is ripe and the preparation ready, the reaction 
will come. It is millions of years hence though and the best 
which we may hope for in the present generation is to stimulate 
a love for plain spoken English, a desire to get at words so that 
the meaning may be understood, a hope that discussion may 
happily be terminated and a genuine desire formed to leave the 
forbidden fruits of streety, slangish, and shiftless American 
lingo permanently alone. 



























American Notes—Editorial 


As this first number of Epucation for the school and college year 
reaches its subscribers, many of them will be contemplating the 
approaching or immediate resumption of active school work, either 
administrative or pedagogical. In many instances the work will be 
among strangers, in an entirely new environment. There is a com- 
mon human shrinking or nervousness which affects different indi- 
viduals variantly, under such circumstances. Some greatly enjoy 
suck: changes of environment and are stimulated to new mental and 
spiritual activity. Others shrink nervously from new contacts and 
are embarrassed and handicapped by their own inescapable self-con- 
sciousness. And still others enter into any and every new experience 
superficially and frivolously, and are not in the least aware of their 
dangers and their opportunities. “Watch out,” dear reader, if you 
are entering a new field of labor this autumn, and try to discover to 
which of these classes you belong. 

Those before whom a new administrative official or a new class 
teacher shall appear will be very discerning and frank critics. They 
will be, for the most part, unsophisticated and unhardened by rough 
contacts with life. They will be unrestrained by conventionalities, 
and unused to concealing their impressions and opinions. They will 
know quite promptly and quite clearly what their reactions are to the 
new teacher. They will “like” him or her, or the reverse, and will 
say so to each other without hesitation. Some of them will change 
their opinions one way or the other, later on. But first impressions, 
as a rule, are not easy to change. Much therefore depends upon the 
mood and attitude of the teacher, new or old, during the opening days 
of the school year. It is well to think of these things and to train 
one’s self in the art of making a good impression. In all social con- 
tacts we should strive for such a self-mastery and such an evaluation 
of the worth and rights of others as shall make our own personality 
dynamic and magnetic, instead of repellant, to those with whom we 
are to live and work through the experiences of another year. 


For a remarkably full report of the doings of the National Educa- 
tion Association at its annual meeting in Boston in July, we would 
refer our readers to the issue of “School and Society” of date July 15. 
As we have no issues of Epucation for July and August, it seems 
rather late for detailed comments on this great meeting. The pro- 
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gram was a remarkable one, comprehending nearly every prominent 
timely topic. The Association gave its approval, in a practically 
unanimous vote, to the Towner-Sterling bill. It set forward the 
plans for a World Conference of Education, to be held somewhere in 
America in 1923, under the auspices of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. This Conferenc e will be undoubtedly the largest and most 
important educational gathering ever held in the world’s history, and 
it will do much to promote world- friendship and good-will. The 
Boston program of the N. EK. A. was voluminous. Speakers from 
New England were noticeably scarce on the platform. Perhaps this 
was owing to New England courtesy. Certainly New England was 
glad to hear from the rest of the country and to catch the spirit of 
the enthusiastic West and the now dec idedly wide-awake South, where 
all forms of educational activity are developing so wonderfully. The 
profession of pedagogy is rapidly coming into its own, settling its 
great fundamental principles and demonstrating its right to a place 
near to, or at the head of, the procession among the learned profes- 
sions. Its claims upon the ablest men and women of vision and con- 
secration, its attractiveness for those who wish to serve and to influ- 
ence the world’s destiny are unsurpassed by any of the professions; 
and its financial returns to the workers are steadily improving. 


United States Commissioner of Education Tigert, in his address 
at the meeting of the Association in Boston, gave “the following inter- 
esting and suggestive facts concerning the activities of his Department 
in behalf of the Rural Schools of the country during the past year: 

“The work of the Rural School Division has been carried on in three 
ways: first, field work; second, research and investigation; third, the 
dissemination of information through bulletins, leaflets, circulars and 
general correspondence. Perhaps the most novel feature of policy 
in the Rural Division is the plan of directly stimulating progress in 
rural education by reaching rural superintendents and supervisors 
with knowledge of the latest and most superior practices and with 
practical and definite suggestions. Formerly the Bureau undertook 
to furnish information only through bulletins and publications which 
were relatively large, and therefore required considerable time for 
preparation. Such publications require from six months to a year 
for printing, after they have been prepared. During the past year 
we have adopted the policy of getting out much material in leaflets, 
circulars and mimeographed form, which can be quickly prepared 
and quickly sent out. 

We have completed printed leaflets on the following subjects: Con- 
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solidation and Rural Life; Transportation of Rural Pupils at Public 
Expense; Modern Equipment for a One-Room School; Consolidation 
of Schools in Maine and Connecticut. Mimeographed circulars were 
completed on the following subjects: Rural Teachers’ Library; What 
is a Consolidated School?; Digest of State Laws on Transportation 
of Pupils; Consolidation of Schools and Transportation of Pupils; 
Salaries of Teachers in Rural Schools, 1922; Salaries of Superin- 
tendents and Supervisors. 

The following leaflets are in course of preparation: States Whose 
Laws Encourage Consolidation by Means of State Aid; Summariza- 
tion of the Essential Features of State Laws Concerning Transporta- 
tion of Pupils; How Laws Providing for Distribution of State School 
Funds Affect Consolidation; The One-Teacher School Building; 
Beneficial Results from a District-Owned Teacher’s Home; A Plan 
for the Organization of a County System of Agricultural Instruction 
in Elementary Rural Schools; Objectives in Elementary Rural School 
Agriculture; Directory of 250 Consolidated Schools; List of States’ 
Publications on Consolidation. * * * 

In the field, members of the Rural Division have visited twenty-two 
different states for the purpose of investigating school conditions, 
holding and attending conferences on rural education, and addressing 
educational gatherings. This does not include duplication. In many 
mstances more than one member of the staff visited the same state. 
Approximately seventy addresses were made; an educational survey 
of the rural schools of an entire state, and one survey of a county 
were made by members of the staff. During the year twenty-four 
sets of slides have been prepared by the Rural Division for free dis- 
tribution among school officials on the following subjects: 12 sets on 
School Consolidation in the United States; 6 on Transportation of 
School Children; 3 sets on Rural Schools and Grounds; and 6 sets on 
Rural School Activities. Two films of approximately 1,500 feet each 
have been prepared, one showing Consolidation in the Different States, 
and one showing Supervision of Rural Schools in the United States.” 


The United States Government has been invited by the Government 
of Brazil to participate in the Second American Congress of Economic 
Expansion and Commercial Instruction, to be held in Rio de Janeiro, 
October 12 to 20, 1922. The official delegation of the United States 
may not exceed five members, and the delegation will be entitled to 
one vote in the deliberations of the Congress. 

This Second Congress was provided for by resolution of the First 
Congress, which was held in Montevideo in 1919. The plans for 
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the first Congress were laid at the Second Pan-American Scientific 
Congress, which was held in Washington, D. C., December, 1915 to 
January, 1916, and carried out under the direction of Dr. Glen Levin 
Swiggert, specialist in commercial education of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. 

Institutions in the United States offering instruction in commer- 
cial subjects, and other institutions whose aims are related to the 
objectives of the Congress, may participate in the Congress by making 
appropriate contributions to its official program. 


We commend to educators everywhere the following, which we 
print substantially as we found it in a reecnt number of the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal: 

At the recent annual meeting of the Headmasters’ Club at the 
Adelphi Hotel in Philadelphia, the curse of cigarette smoking by boys 
and girls, and the harmful eff_.t of the use of tobacco in general, 
were vigorously denounced. This association embraces the head- 
masters of the preparatory schools in five states, namely, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, Delaware and Maryland. The object of the 
club is to safeguard the educational and athletic welfare of the stu- 
dents of the various institutions which it embraces. Dr. Brush, of 
Tome Institute, made a strong address on the subject of cigarette 
smoking among the young students. He urged that everything 
should be done to curb the spreading of this habit among the student 
bodies of the various schools. He laid emphasis on the fact that it 
hurts the student in his studies, on the athletic field, and also it is a 
menace to the moral life of the boy yet in his teens. He said that a 
policy should be adopted that would put the students on their honor. 
The evils of the smoking habit cannot be too forcibly set forth. Where 
Tules are laid down against smoking, the student is apt to make it a 
secret practice, which creates a bad moral influence among the boys. 
The student who “sneaks” a smoke in secret is cultivating a habit 
that will injure him in after life, and this practice is what the head- 
master should strive to eliminate. He advocated a vigorous policy 
and said that propaganda and any means possible to show the inju- 
rious effects of the habit in the athletic, educational and moral life 
of the student, should be employed in the crusade against smoking. 






























Book Reviews 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impos- 
sible to review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference 
to the books of those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our 
advertising pages. Outside of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able 
and glad to mention by title. authors, and publishers, such books as are sent 
to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices will necessarily be conditional 
upon our convenience and the character of the books themselves. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ARITHMETIC. By E. L. Thorndike. The 
Macmillan Company. 


Readers of a book by this writer expect it to be interesting, and 
they will not be disappointed in this case. The book is based upon the 
modern views of the learning process, measurement of abilities, and 
analysis. In the introduction are listed ten fundamental questions or 
problems of the psychology of elementary school subjects. For example, 
“In almost every case a certain desired change of knowledge or skill 
or power can be attained by any one of several sets of bonds. Which 
of them is the best?” These problems, as applied to arithmetic, are 
critically discussed, much in the way of data is presented, and conclu- 
sions as far as possible are made. The author frankly admits that 
there is need of more experimentation and research before some ques- 
tions can be answered. A few of the topic headings are: The Consti- 
tution of Arithmetical Abilities, The Measurement of Arithmetical Abili- 
ties, The Psychology of Drill, Reasoning in Arithmetic, etc. Two quota- 
tions follow: “It certainly is not the best psychology and not the best 
educational theory to think that the pupil first masters a principle and 
then merely applies it,—first does some thinking and then computes by 
mere routine. On the contrary, the application should help to estab- 
lish, extend and refine the principle.” “Stimulation to real arithmetical 
thinking is weak when a whole day’s problem work requires no choice 
of methods, or when a review simply repeats without any step of organ- 
ization or progress.” The Psychology of Arithmetic is a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of the teaching of arithmetic. Every teacher of 
the subject would be well repaid by a reading of this book,—yes, by @ 
re-reading, noting, and discussing of the same.—Review by R. R. Goff. 


HAPPY HOUR SERIES. By Genevieve Silvester and Edith Marshall 
Peter. The American Book Company. 

A prettily illustrated book of simple verses, each telling an interest- 
ing short story. Intended as supplementary material to follow a basal 
primer. The vocabulary is simple but progressive. 
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PLAYTIME STORIES. By Agnes Dunlop and Robinson G. Jones. 
The American Book Company. 


It is thought that “a good dramatic story is the best medium through 
which to convey ideas, and also to approach the difficulties of learning 
to read. This book is an excellent example of the plan of “opening up 
to the child the story world, and through his love of stories and his 
delight in play, to give him the power to read.” 


THE STORY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Joseph Walker. 
Burse & Hopkins. 


An attractive story of the great American leader. It is a late 


number in the publishers’ series of “Famous Americans for Young 
Readers.” 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN NOVELISTS, 1900-1920. By Carl Van 
Doren. The Macmillan Company. 


Classifies contemporary novelists as Old Style, Argumentative, Ar- 
tistic, New Style, naming and discoursing about the products of each. 
These essays are discriminating and the book will serve as a guide to 
those who wish to select certain types of literature for more intensive 
study. 


R. S. L., ITS FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. 


These mystic initials stand for “Riverside Literature Series.” It is 
forty years since this well known and helpful series of English Texts 
first appeared on the educational horizon. They have been a boon to 
tae schools, and a noon-day sun to the publishers, and a glory to the 
authors and editors. We wish them a semi-centennial, a centennial, and 
many further anniversaries. 


ORAL EXERCISES IN NUMBER. By Anna L. Rice. The Gregg 
Publishing Company. Price 76 cents. 


An excellent, well-planned manual for making number work inter- 
esting as well as useful. Affords abundant practice material. Various 
ways of using it are given in the “Hints to Teachers” introduction. 


EVERYDAY MANNERS FOR AMERICAN BOYS AND GIRLS. By 
the Faculty of the South Philadelphia High School for Girls. Illus- 
trated by Ethel C. Taylor. The Macmillan Company. 


A book that will meet with wide favor among teachers, parents, and 
children and young folks generally. The latter want to know how to 
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behave. They feel, at once, the difference between the polite and the 
boorish, the cultured and the uncultured, on all social occasions. They 
like to appear well in company. They are willing to be taught. But 
they hate to ask questions of their elders about such things. This book 
will tell them. It tells how to behave at home, in school, in public 
places, in business, anywhere and everywhere. Its date is 1922. It 
should be among “the best sellers.” 


PREPARING FOR THE WORLD’S WORK. By Isaac Doughton. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This is another valuable manual for children in the upper elementary 
grades. It will be very useful in aiding those who are soon going to 
work in finding the right job, and in “making good” at it. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By N. Henry Black, A.M., and Harvey N. 
Davis, Ph.D. Revised edition. The Macmillan Company. 


The practical nature of this book is indicated not only by the title, 
but as well by the frontispiece, which is a full-page picture of an auto- 
mobile, with the side-covering of its internal mechanism removed, so as 
to expose the entire structure of the same. The inscription beneath 
states that the automobile “illustrates some principles in each of the 
main divisions of physics.” The World War has made necessary the 
present revision, since it has brought out so many new applications 
of scientific principles in the domain of human need and activity. The 
book from the first has emphasized in fact as well as in its title the 
practical side of physics; and this has made it easily reach the front 
rank as a modern text book in this subject. In a well arranged text, 
illustrated abundantly by understandable cuts, it leads the student along 
paths in which interest and necessity go hand in hand. 


EVERYDAY USES OF ENGLISH. By Maurice H. Wesen. T. Y. 
Crowell Company. Price $2.00 net. 


We cannot doubt that this book will be a boon to multitudes, both 
of the educated and the uneducated. Common sense and detailed instruc- 
tion is given to meet the demand for the expression in good, simple 
English of nearly every idea, need, emotion and sentiment of the ordi- 
nary man or woman, boy or girl, whatever his or her station, 
occupation, age, or nationality, so long as he uses the English 
language. Common faults are pointed out. Suitable models are given. 
Simplicity and directness are advocated. Words, sentences and para- 
graphs are discussed, spelling and punctuation problems are consid- 
ered. Those aspiring to authorship will profit by the chapter on “How 
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to Prepare a Manuscript,” and editors will bless the author and pub- 
lishers for the advice given in this chapter. The book would make an 
excellent text for use in evening schools, or in the regular elementary 
schools of the country. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY SINCE i800. A Critical 


Survey. By Arthur Kenyon Rogers. The Macmillan Company. Price 
$3.50. 


The summaries of the teachings of the leading philosophers since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century are set forth briefly but with a 
masterly comprehensiveness, and the author’s candid evaluation of each 
is given. His chief aim is to establish the proposition that “the chief 
business of philosophy is to clarify and to bring into harmony, but also 
in the end to justify substantially, the fundamental beliefs that are 
implicated in our normal human interests; and that this reference to the 
needs of the living, in a wide and generous interpretation, furnishes the 
touchstone by which alone the sanity of philosophical reasonings and 
conclusions can be tested.” Merely as a review of the views of the 
leading philosophers of a century the book is interesting and worth 
while. We are assured, even by a superficial examination, that the 
book has a mission and will find both readers and classes of students 
who will follow the author’s argument with profit as well as interest. 


HUGO MUNSTERBERG: HIS LIFE AND WORK. By his daughter, 
Margaret Miinsterberg. D. Appleton and Company. Price $3.50. 


No fair-minded American will for a moment allow his prejudices 
arising out of the circumstances of the World War to interfere with 
his appreciation of the intellectual and educational value of a man 
like Professor Miinsterberg, who carried on a pioneer work in the 
application of psychology to practical life that was of utmost value to 
the world. He was the center of a group of great teachers at Harvard 
University at the outbreak of the War. He had already established a 
world-wide reputation and was profoundly admired in the highest schol- 
arly and political circles for his eontributions to human welfare. That 
he should have had a leaning toward a cause which was abhorrent to 
Anglo-Saxons, and should have been misunderstood and shunned, if not 
deserted, by many who had called him friend, is but natural. Time has 
softened harsh judgments and enabled many to take new viewpoints. 
This book, written by a loving and able and scholarly daughter, is a 
splendid tribute to a really great man, and it will be read with deep 
interest and equally deep profit by multitudes who, a few years ago, 
would have been unwilling to open their minds and hearts to the message 
of these “outstanding intellectual and social movements of his day.” 
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OUR BOYS. By Howard G. Burdge. Published by the State of New 
York Military Training Commission, Bureau of Vocational Training. 


This book is a valuable one for educational administrative officers 
and teachers. It would be well if the rank and file of the common 
people could read and digest it. It sheds light on a multitude of prac- 
tical questions relating to the home, the school, business life, public 
welfare, ete. There are multitudes of statistics, showing such matters 
as the kind of families from which pupils came, persistence in school, 
age of leaving school, reasons for leaving, consequences of leaving, best 
and least liked studies, night school enrollment, beginning weekly wage, 
how they got their jobs, etc, etc. A book that should be on every super- 
intendent’s desk It would help in answering a thousand and one ques- 
tions which parents and teachers expect the superintendent of schools 
to be able to answer 


ROUND PEGS IN SQUARE HOLES. By Orison Swett Marden. 
T. Y. Crowell Company. Price $1.75 net. 

An inspirational book, thoroughly interesting to an average boy who 
is nearing manhood and very helpful to such in their efforts to get 
started in the work in life that will best suit capacity and taste. 


THE DISTICHS OF CATO. A Famous Medieval Textbook. Trans- 
lated from the Latin, with Introductory Sketch, by Wayland Johnson 
Chase, 


This is one of the University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social 
Sciences and History. In ordering it ask for No. 7. 


MARIA NOVELA AMERICA. Por Jorge Isaacs. Edited, with foot- 
notes in Spanish, exercises, and a complete vocabulary, by Stephen L. 
Pitcher. The Macmillan Company. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By Louis J. Fish, 
M.B.A., and Prof. A. D’Avesne, B.Sc. The Macmillan Company, in the 
Maemillan French Series. 


INDUCTIVE FRENCH GRAMMAR. Brief Edition. By William W. 
Lamb, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company. Very complete and well ar- 
ranged. 


VIENTICINCO EPISODIOS BIBLICOS. By A. Marinoni and J. I. 
Cheskis. The Macmillan Company, in Macmillan Spanish Series. 


MARRAINE DE GUERRE. My Magali Michelet. Macmillan French 
Series. 





